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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1873 


The Week. 


ERIOUS disturbance, andeven bloodshed, were anticipated in New 
Orleans on Monday, owing to the meeting of two Legislatures 
—one organized under the Warmoth Board of Canvassers and the 
other under the Bovee Board. Pinchback, the “acting Governor,” 
issued a proclamation denouncing the Warmoth Legislature as “a 
riotous and disturbing condition,” and intimating his intention to 
disperse it by force; but he seems to have thought better of it, and 
at the last moment announced that he would let the Warmoth 
Legislature alone as long as “‘it did not attempt to execute laws 
against or interfere with the legal government,” and the Adminis- 
tration papers are explaining away the proclamation. The War- 
moth Legislature seems to have failed to get a quorum on Monday, 
members being doubtless deterred from attending through fear of 
an armed attack—the remembrance of the Convention of 1866 
being still strong in New Orleans. Pinchback’s position is one 
of the curiosities of Southern politics. He is a fine specimen of the 
rising colored politician of that region. His term of office in the 
State Senate expired in November, but the Lieutenant-Governor 
having died before adjournment, he was elected President of the 
Senate and acting Lieutenant-Governor; and being acting Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, he has now become acting Governor, in which po- 
sition he has commissioned himself as Congressman at large, claim- 
ing election on the ticket recognized by Judge Durell. It will be 
thus seen that he has literally nothing under him but Federal bay- 
onets and an injunction in a “ chancery suit.” 











The Cabinet ramors which were current last week turn out to 
be without much foundation. Mr. Boutwell, it appears, has not 
resigned, but expects to go to the Senate from Massachusetts, and 
the President, it is said, inclines to Judge Richardson as his suc- 
cessor. Judge Richardson’s accession would mean the continuance 
of the present policy in the Treasury Department; that is, it is fair 
to presume he would endeavor to carry out Mr. Boutwell’s ideas as 
to funding and taxation, which he doubtless shares. The talk 
about the annexation of the Sandwich Islands which has sprung up 
since the death of the king, appears to have very little foundation, 
but it has a little. A United States cruiser was ordered to go there 
to look after American interests when the news of the kiug’s death 
arrived, and it so happened that about the same time General 
Schofield’s health needed recruiting, so he asked and obtained the 
President's permission to go out in the ship. Should he, when he is 
out there, feel inclined to examine the Islands with reference to 
their capacity for being annexed to the United States, and we 
think it likely he will, and feel disposed to make a report to the 
President when he gets home, which is also probable, the President, 
we are told, will receive the report and read it. The London 
Standard scems to think that if the United States annex the Islands 
it will be ‘a menace to Australia,” and recommends the annexa- 
tion of the Fiji Islands by England as a counterpoise. One of the 
strangest things in the relations of modern civilized nations is, that 
when they approach each other at any point they are held to en- 
danger each other. 





Several bills relating to the currency have been introduced into 
the House of Representatives—how much strength they have it is 
impossible to say. Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, has introduced 
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understand that the raising of greenbacks to the value of gold does 
not bring specie payments sensibly nearer. The notion that gold 
will come into circulation without any further trouble when this 
point is reached has been diffused widely by some of Mr. Boutwell's 
reports, but itis a delusion. To bring gold into circulation again 
will cost the country some hundreds of millions of dollars—in other 
words, it must be bought with commodities, and not with greenbacks. 
If the greenbacks are left in circulation after gold has been bought 
with them, the gold would go away as before; if they were destroved, 
the sellers of gold would suffer a dead loss, There are some ways 
of getting back to a specie basis easier than others, but there is no 
way that does not involve an immediate sacrifice. It appears, by 
the way, and we are very sorry to hear it, that the President autho- 
rized or directed Assistant-Secretary Richardson to issue the 
$5,000,000 greenbacks in October, and that Mr. Henry Clews eoun- 
selled him in the matter. Weare not aware that General Grant 
has any special knowledge of finance, and Mr. Clews is an unfortu- 
nate adviser in such a matter, as he is an active Wall-Street opera- 
tor. We trust Congress will take this matter up at once, and make 
the law so clear that nobody will hereafter venture to violate it. 


Mr. Hooper's bill proposes to issue 3.65 per cent. certificates to 
the amount of $160,000,000, to be exchanged for greenbacks, the ecer- 
tificates to be usable by the banks as half their legal reserve, and 
to permit duties to be paid in paper, and to allow the Secretary to 
provide himself with gold for redemption by the sale of 3250,000,000 
six per cent. bonds. The tendency towards further issues of paper 
and the eagerness “to move the crops” are becoming so great, that 
any measure which promises to take currency out of the hands of 
the politicians deserves careful attention. This one has the capital 
merit of recognizing the duty of the nation to get coin somehow 
even to pay its demand notes, and of disregarding the Boutwell 
theory—that we can drift into specie payments. Nobody ever yet 
drifted into the payment of his debts. 





The scandal of conducting the Crédit Mobilier investigation in 
secret has proved too great to be persisted in, and the House or- 
dered the doors to be opened on Monday, only seven voting in the 
negative. The reporters thereupon got hold of the testimony al- 
ready taken, which is in many respects rather surprising. We 
pointed out to Mr. Ames, when he published his address to his 
constituents in reply to these charges when they were first made, 
that his answer was too vague and declamatory, and that he ought 
to have at least explained what his letters to McComb meant, even 
if they did not mean what MeComb said they meant. Had he done so 
the evidence now taken would have had less effect than it has, which 
is, however, not very great. Mr. McComb has testified in substance, 
and has tosome extent supported his testimony with letters, that 375 
shares of the Crédit Mobilier were handed over to Oakes 
Ames as trustee, to be by him used for distribution among members 
of Congress. That a considerable quantity of stock was so dis- 
tributed there appears to be no question, and it appears from 
Mr. Ames’s letters that the object in distributing was to “ pro- 
duce good” to the corporation. ‘‘We want more friends in Con- 
gress,” he says in one letter; “and if a man will look into the 
law, and it is difficult to get them to do so unless they have 
an interest to do so, he cannot help being convinced that we 
should not be interfered with.” MIeComb’s theory is that the stock 
was accordingly used in bribes pure and simple. There is another 
theory, to which we referred some weeks ago in these columns, 
viz., that the persons receiving the stock paid for it the par 
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and not in the sale of the stock itself; that the corruption lay. 
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Mr. Ames, on the other hand, acknowledges that he from the 
beginning sought to distribute the stock of the road as widely as 
possible, in order to diffuse interest in it and get support for it—it 
being at first a very arduous undertaking, and that he continued to 
offer shares to members of Congress after it became a success. 
He went over the names mentioned by McComb—Colfax, Wilson, 
Blaine, Boutwell, Garfield, Patterson, Dawes, Bingham, Grimes, 
Kelley, Eliot—and declared that in every one of these cases he 
had offered or recommended the stock as a simple investment; that 
in some he had “carried” the stock for them till they were able to 
pay for it; in others, they had given him the money on the spot; in 
others, they had refused to take any; and in some, they had 
backed out, or sold off, or rescinded their contracts; in short, that 
there was very little actual transfer of stock to members of Con- 
gress at all, and what there was was perfectly innocent; and that 
his reasons for urging it on them was to increase their interest in a 
large and arduous enterprise, which needed all the support it could 
get. His account of his dealings with Mr. Colfax is the only cloudy 
part of his statement. Mr. Brooks is positively accused by MeComb 
of having solicited and received 50 shares from Mr. Alley, one of 
the promoters of the road, as a consideration for “ taking care of 
the Democratic side of the House”; but on this point there is a 
vigorous “ conflict of veracity ” between McComb and Alley. 





The contest for the Massachusetts Senatorsbip is going on with 
a good deal of activity, and people who ought to be able to judge 
profess to believe that Mr. Boutwell, despite his being the most 
magnificent finance minister on this planet, may after all fail to se- 
cure the prize. The alleged reason for this clouding over of his 
prospects is a little curious. It is neither more nor less than that 
he has touched the unclean thing, and has become anathema. In 
other words, and not to speak metaphorically, there is a certain 
Massachusetts gentleman now consorting with Mr. Boutwell whose 
reputation for truth, veracity, honesty, honor, guilelessness, simple 
faith, and general respectability of walk and conversation is such 
that for anybody to be suspected of having anything whatever to 
do with him is highly disastrous. But this unseemly gentleman is 
known to cherish a great desire to be the Governor of Massachusetts, 
and this for the reason that the Governor of Massachusetts can, if 
he likes, enjoy and employ peculiar facilities for buying up and 
variously corrupting other gentlemen who want offices, and that 
then having thus debauched a certain number of his fellow-citizens, 
he can by these means get into the United States Senate, and do 
various other things. And the rumor is, that in exchange for this 
prospective Governor’s assistanee in securing the Senatorship for 
Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Boutwell has agreed to assist our friend in reach- 
ing the Governorship when the time comes. In short, Mr. Boutwell 
and Mr. B. F. Butler are understood to be now in the same boat, 
and to be ‘“‘as thick as two thieves.” But Mr. Butler has many 
bitter enemies, and some who despise him still more than they hate 
him, and who are resolved that, however long he may disgrace the 
Essex District, he never shall disgrace the Commonwealth itself by 
appearing among the Governors of Massachusetts ; and they loudly 
threaten Mr. Boutwell with vengeance. Meantime, it looks to the 
outside observer as if Mr. Dawes might have a chance as against 
the Secretary, although Butler’s friends deeply regret now to learn 
that Mr. Dawes has been mixed up with the Crédit Mobilier busi- 
ness, while Mr. Dawes’s friends are savage in their attacks on 
Butler. 





Mr. Dawes, last summer, contented himself with a general 
denial that Mr. McComb’s charges, as far as they connected his 
name with the Crédit Mobilier scandal, had any truth in them; 
but under the stress of the Senatorial contest he has felt compelled 
to speak out, or to authorize his friends to speak out for him, and this 
is what he says: Some years ago, Mr. Dawes, having a thousand 
dollars to invest, went to Governor Washburn, then a fellow-mem- 
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ber of Congress, and asked him how it would best be invested. 
Mr. Washburn advised the purchase of a bond of the Cedar Rapids 
Railway. Mr. Dawes thereupon went to Mr. Oakes Ames, and 
asked for such a bond, but was told by Mr. Ames that they were 
all gone, but that Crédit Mobilier stock was good for ten per cent. 
at least, and that he had better put his thousand dollars into that; 
upon which Mr. Dawes purchased ten shares. Shortly afterward 
he went home to Pittsfield, and there was told by a friend that the 
Crédit Mobilier Company had trouble in store for it, and that he 
had better keep out of it. Hearing this, Mr. Dawes went to Mr. 
Ales, said that he did not wish to buy into a lawsuit, and asked 
Mr. Ames to release him, which Mr. Ames consented to do. As 
everybody now knows, the accusation framed against the Congress- 
men was that they had bought shares in an enterprise on which 
they would be compelled to vote; and, secondly, they paid, if they 
paid at all, the market price of a stock on which there was about 
to be declared a large dividend, the amount of which would pay 
the original cost of the stock. One of these dividends it is not 
denied that Mr. Dawes received in the brief period dur- 
ing which he redeemed his ten shares, and it is this 
little transaction, involving perhaps a thousand dollars, 
which is now causing Mr. Dawes so much trouble. It is a 
valuable lesson and one worthy all the attention it is getting. Mr. 
Dawes had made for himself a long record of honorable service. 
For years he has been the leading member of the House ; his capa- 
city has been more than profitable. But for want of a constant 
recollection of the maxim that a legislator’s honesty, like a woman’s, 
must be protected by honor of the most susceptible sort, he has got 
himself into a position the reverse of dignified or agreeable. He is, 
however, just one million times better than Mr. Benjamin Franklin 
Butler as governor would be, and, if rumor is telling the truth about 
the Butler and Boutwell league and covenant, we suppose respect- 
able people may very heartily wish for Mr. Dawes’s victory over Mr. 
Boutwell. But for the matter of that, Massachusetts was never 
yet without the requisite timber for balf a dozen senators, and was 
never restricted to choosing one of any given two men. 
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The attention of Congressmen will shortly be called to a peti- 
tion more numerously signed by gentlemen representing our seats 
of learning than any petition that has yet been presented to the 
House. Jt relates to the ‘‘ Japanese Indemnity Fund,” a sum of 
money about which we take the general publie to be ignorant. 
We got it in this way: in 1863 a minor Japanese Daimio fired on 
an American vessel called the Wyoming, which returned his fire, 
and a brisk little engagement followed, “‘ with considerable damage 
to the smoke-stack and rigging of the Wyoming.” The Navy De- 
partment estimated the cost of the repairs at $5,000, and the cost 
of the powder and shot expended on the heathen was about $5,169. 
The total, then, was $10,169. A year and three months later, in 
September, 1864, there was a combined English, French, and 
Dutch expedition to punish some of the Daimios, and the American 
Minister not having a ship of war to send along with the others, 
chartered a steamer with one Parrott gun, paying for it at the rate 
of $9,500 a month, and during the hostilities she fired $260 worth 
of shot and shell. Our total bill against the Japanese, then, was 
$19,929. In October, 1864, the Japanese Government agreed to pay 
the foreign powers involved in the affair an indemnity of $3,000,000, 
which was to be and was equally divided among the combatants, and 
was to be paid in instalments, of which three, amounting in all to 
$1,500,000, have been paid. So out of all proportion to the losses 
which we sustained was our share of the money that, a year ago, 
the House of Representatives passed a bill which released the 
Japanese Government from the obligation to pay any more, and it 
was passed unanimously. Indeed one cannot see what other dis- 
position could be made of it. There is now a proposal, which we 
hope to see backed by the press and speedily successful, that we 
should take the seven hundred and fifty-odd thousand dollars, which 
is our share of the fund and which is invested in United States 
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bonds, and for the sake of our own dignity should restore it to the 
Japanese Government without conditions. This we may well be 
the readier to do, because the gentlemen engaged in promoting the 
education of the Japanese in our civilization are assured that if the 
money is restored it will be faithfully devoted to the education of 
Japanese women. 





There is another San Domingo scheme on foot—a body of New 
York capitalists having despatched commissioners to lease the Bay 
of Samana from the Dominican Government as some sort of com- 
mercial station, and Dr. 8S. G. Howe writes to the New York 
Tribune expressing his admiration of the scheme in the most extra- 
vagant terms. The West Indies, he thinks, are to be the home of 
the choicest races of the earth. It may be so, but it is pretty 
certain that no race which makes them its home stays ‘“‘ choice” very 
long. It is sad that Man should run down among their palm-trees, 
and their perfumes, and their clear and ever-tlowing brooks, and 
‘their ever-blooming flowers,” and “ their ever-tepid crystal seas,” 
but he does, and, what is worse, Woman too. Perhaps the world 
ought to have been arranged differently, so that fine scenery and 
warm breezes should produce noble natures, but such is not the 
case. 


The disturbance in “journalistic circles” continues. The 
Brooklyn Union has resorted to the “interviewing” process for 
setting afloat a “stury” that it was Jay Gould who had supplied 
the money for the recent purchase of a controlling interest in the 
Tribune from Mr. William Orton, and that this gentleman was led 
to sell out by discovering that the circulation of the paper had 
fallen off and was still falling. The construction of a “story” in 
this way is very ingenious and somewhat entertaining. The 
reporter waits on some gentleman who “knows all about” the 
matter in hand personally, but “ prefers that his name should not 
be mentioned,” and questions him with regard to “the facts,” and 
“the story” is then thrown into the form of a dialogue, which is 
always more readable, as well as more probable-looking, than a 
bare narrative, and is frequently enlivened by little jokes. The 
procuring and printing of such things, to be sure, is an occupation 
worthy of a mock auctioneer or a junk-dealer; but then every- 
thing has to give way to the “necessities of journalism.” The 
Tribune denies flatly both the main allegations of the story, 
and, in preference to filling its columns for the next three months 
with wild abuse of them, has sued the Union for making the libel, 
and the Times for reproducing it—a course for which we think the 
public will feel grateful. But we can suggest a more excellent way 
than the libel suit for the conspicuous refutation of ‘“ the story,” 
viz., the reference of the whole matter to two or three arbitrators, 
within the next ten days, each side putting up a sum of money, say, 
$5,000, to be given to the Children’s Aid Society in case of defeat. 
Libel suits, in the present state of the legal calendar, do not “mean 
business,” because they cannot be brought to trial for two or 
three years. A reference of the kind we describe could not be re- 
fused by the most barefaced newspaper libeller, aad would answer 
all the ends of the verdict of a jury. 








In the meantime, the Tribune seems to be making an 
honest effort to give us a decent morning paper, and, if the 
conductors hold out, it is quite safe to predict for their paper 
a position such as Horace Greeley never gave it. But they 
must bear in mind that their reputation touching the libel 
and “stories” is bad, and that confidence is a plant of slow 
growth. We cordially wish them success, however, and think they 
ought to have the hearty support, at least, of all that portion of the 
public which whines about “ the condition of our press.” One great 
cause of the low “ condition of our press” is, that even respectable 
and intelligent men are never shocked by ruffiavism as long as 
“the other side” is the object of it, and think that if “stories” 
and abuse are directed only against those whom they consider 
bad men, they can do no harm. But if you breed and foster ruftians, 
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you never can tell which side they will take, and they are sure to 
be found on both; and it is the good side—the side of honesty, and 
truth, and justicee—which is in the long run likely to sufler most 
from them, no matter in which direction they may fire their shots. 





The second trial of Stokes, who killed Fisk, has ended in a ver- 
dict of murder in the first degree, and although he has made up a 
bill of-exceptions, and will doubtless get a stay of proceedings, 
which is necessary to make the exceptions of any use to him, there 
is little expectation that he will gain anything by an appeal, and 
still less that he will obtain pardon or commutation. ‘There is 
luckily nothing in fhe man’s character or career to excite pity or 
sympathy, and his own theory that Fisk threatened his life is de- 
prived of most of its value by the relations in which he lived with 
Fisk. Men who go down among ruffians, and follow their Ways, 
and engage with them in the game of life, as ruffians play it, can 
hardly be allowed to eseape the penalty of the law by the plea that 
they had been living outside the law. Of course, Stokes fancies, as 
every murderer in the Tombs fancies, that he is going to be sacri- 
ficed to popular indignatiop, caused by the late frequency of mur- 
der. This feeling among the criminal classes, which produces a wood 
many murders, is due largely to the way in which some newspapers and 
orators discuss the capital-punishment question. By painting exeeu- 
tions in ordinary times as simply displays of brutality, and throwing 
all sorts of doubts over the right of “ society ” to punish anybody for 
anything, and then clamoring fiercely for vigorous hanging when 
this maudlin talk has produced its natural fruit, they lead a ruftian 
to believe that if he can only kill his man “in a dry time,” when 
there is not much other murdering going on, or stave off trial till 
the popular indignation has subsided, he will be sure to escape. 


The scene at the close of the trial when the verdict was brought 
in, in which the Assistant Distriet-Attorney Fellowes apologized 
pathetically to the prisoner, addressing him familiarly as ‘ Ed,” for 
the part he had taken in convicting him, was a. striking illus- 
tration of the conditions under which criminal justice is administered 
in this city. The fact is that Fisk and Stokes belonged to a social 
circle which included a large proportion of members of the city 
government—two or three of the judges, the sheriff, the heads of de- 
partments, being all in it, and along with them a considerable number 
of pugilists, and professional gamblers, and blacklegs, and raseally 
Bohemians of the low newspaper press, living in close intimacy, 
calling each other “ Ed,” and “ Dick,” and “ Tom,” and “ Harry,’ 
and “ Nick,” and “ Bob,” and “ Bill.” Fisk was the most notorious 
and audacious of the gang, but they were all under obligations to 
him, and enjoyed his society, and a considerable remnant of them 
still linger round the City Hall, and will, we fear, linge: long. 





The news from Europe is unimportant. There is no change in 
the state of affairs in France. M. Thiers has finally accepted the 
situation, though what the situation is it would be hard to say, 
except that everybody is waiting for something to turn up. The 
adverse vote on the question of dissolution has not disheartened the 
Radicals, who are going vigorously to work getting up petitions, 
a process rendered all the more easy for them by the fact that 
their strength lies mainly in the great towns. M. Thiers still advo- 
cates a Second Chamber, insisting that until such a body is provided 
a dissolution would be unsafe, while some of the Radicals are pre- 
pared to accept a renewal of the Chamber by thirds. M. Thiers 
also admits that there need be no trouble about the Ministry, as he 
and his colleagues are quite willing to resign whenever the Assembly 
is dissatisfied with them. The Committee of Thirty, on the other 
hand, which carries on the negotiations with him, is very con- 
ciliatery, and has possibly admitted to him through the Due 
d’Audriffet-Pasquier that the Monarchists no longer hope for a 
monarchy, at least not at present; they simply fear the Radicals. A 
large area of the country has been desolated by floods, to the great 
damage of the winter crops. 
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THE NEW YEAR IN POLITICS. 


- opening of the New Yearis now well recognized as the proper | 
in things personal. Almost everybody under forty makes a few | 
“resolutions” about New Year’s Day, which if carried out faithfully 
would greatly mend his ways, and although the world in January 
and February is not usually strikingly different from the world in 
November and December, it is fair to presume that some of the im- 
provement which really does take place has its beginnings in the 
spasm of remorse which overtakes so many of our fellow-creatures 
towards the close of the year; for the progress of the world is after 
all made up in the main of the progress of individuals. Accord- 
ingly, although Thanksgiving is the day on which the preachers are 
apt to ‘‘examine our condition as a nation,” the lay moralists or 
politicians usually make their retrospects and indulge in their 
prognostications about the first of January. During the past fort- 
night there has been a great deal of retrospect and prognostication, 
and with the usual difference of opinion. Opposition papers think 
things wear a very bad look, while Administration papers are 
amazed at the happiness of our present and the brilliancy of our 
future ; and this difference of view may be said to prevail through 
the whole country. ‘The nation is divided into the despondent and 
the hopeful—the hopeful having a great advantage in numbers, 
though decidedly inferior to the despondent in thoughtfulness and 
experience. When we state this fact, we describe the great diffi- 
culty of the political situation, and it is one which the authors of 
various plans of political reform, of which a considerable number 
lie on our table at this moment, do not sufficiently take into account. 
Here, for instance, is Dr. C. P. Clark, of Oswego, a man who bas 
been a * practical politician” in his day, but who is more of a philo- 
sopher than a politician, and has just produced an ingenious device 
for the reform of our political system, of which we may have some- 
thing to say hereafter. Listen to his account of the actual condi- 
tion of our affairs : 


time for turning over a new leaf in things political as well as | 


Intelligent Americans are agreed that the present condition of public 
affairs in this country gives cause for great dissatisfaction and avxiety. 
High integrity and capacity are becoming almost unknown in the adairs of 
government, and venaliey and incompetency have taken their place. We 
are ruled by political organizations. The people are in effect voiceless and 
powerless. Their interests are misunderstood, or neglected, or sacrificed. 
Private gain has become the chief motive power in public life. Our legisla- 
tures are incapable and corrupt, our executive officers too often inefficient 
and mercenary, our judiciary, even, not always above suspicion. Our legis- 
lation, State and national, is a heap of confusion, most unlike the work of 
intelligent art. No means of security to public interests anywhere appears. 
Accounting has become a trick, responsibility a sham, and investigation a 
farce. The unnumbered multitude of investigations into official conduct in 
every part of the country with which of late the public curiosity has been 
entertained, is a measure of the prevalence of official crime, while the immu- 
nity of the criminals is an index of the weakness of public justice. All the 
anchors by which popular faith in the republic has heretofore held are 
loosening from their ground, and a profound anxiety possesses every intelli- 
gent man who participates in the perils and hopes of the country. 

“This bad aspect of affairs grows daily darker. No man will pretend 
that the public service is now as pure as it was thirty yearsago. Something 
of this increase of venality and fraud we know from the public prints, which 
are filled with instances of it, but by far the greater part never sees the 
light ; for to rob the people and the treasury under the forms of law and in 
the garb of power, without detection, has become an art.” 


He elucidates all this at considerable length as an introduction 
to his remedy, and we have no doubt that nine-tenths of the better 
educated and more intelligent members of the community would, if 
pushed to the wall, yield a reluctant assent to his assertions. A 
large proportion of them would, however, get out of the difficulty 
by declaring that, dark as things look, they still rely with un- 
shaken confidence on “ the good sense and virtue of the American 
people,” a phrase which always indicates that the man who uses it 
is intellectually puzzled, but seeks relief in vague hopefulness. 
Now, this vague hopefulness is at once the cause of much of 
the prevailing corruption and the great impediment in the 
way of reform, but it is also the great safeguard against ruin. 
It is, in other words, a great political foree, which theoreti- 
cal reformers do not sufliciently take into-account and study. In 


| makes it go in spite of its defects. 


are now no great reform will be possible, but neither will ruin be 
possible. The force which prevents your repairing the machine also 
Moreover, it must not be for- 


| gotten that not only does this hopefulness exist, but it is delibe- 


rately and sedulously cultivated by a large proportion of the best 
men of the community—the most moral, religious, and generally 
conscientious. It has indeed come to be in the eyesof a great many 
of them a sign of moral soundness, and its absence is taken as an 
indication of a greater or less degree of baseness—as, for instance, 
an indication of want of faith in man or God. Now, hopefulness 
is only kept up in all the affairs of life by a steady and persistent 
refusal to look much at details or be much affected by them, or, in 
other words, by constantly taking long or “large views” of society 
and polities. Nevertheless, it is only through attention to details 
that abuses are reformed, for it is in details that all abuses lie. One 
result, therefore, and a pretty formidable one, of the working of the 
great and on the whole beneficent influence of hopefulness is that 
nearly all our reformers and philanthropists deal in generalities 
and declamation, while the rascals work diligently and make their 
fortune among the small facts. They care nothing about “the 
great movements of society,” and are only too glad to leave them 
altogether to “ the good men.” 

In short, the great difficulty in the way of reform is not so much 
the want of intellectual perception of abuses on the part of the 
people as want of moral sensitiveness about them, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the time help to strengthen this apathy. It would 
be difficult, for instance, to imagine a worse plight than that in 
which the country found itself after the first battle of Bull Run. 
The prospect was of the gloomiest kind, and when the “ uprising ” 
came, it was rather that of men who were determined to do their 
duty than that of men who were at all confident of their game. 
During the ensuing four years the difficulties the Government had 
to contend with were of the most appalling kind, and yet it came 
safely through them all. Then again the sequela of the war, 
though very bad in the eyes of the “ thoughtful man,” are not by 
any means bad in the eyes of the “average man.” What the Aver- 
age Man was afraid of, and what the Thoughtful Man predicted, was 
a period of great poverty and accompanying simplicity of manners, 
opening with a great “ financial crash.” We have passed through 
no such period. There has been no simplification of manners, and 
no financial crash, or much likelihood of one, and this in spite of 
what everybody admits to have been grave financial errors. It is 
hardly to be wondered at if this easy solution of one of the most 
serious political problems’ever presented to any people should have 
begot general indifference about political tendencies and dangers. 
We are still only ten years from the war, and every man’s head is 
still filled with the exultation of the war. 

But this is not all. It is a matter of familiar history that nearly 
all the great political revolutions, and particularly all the great po- 
litical reforms, have been prefaced by physical privation or suffer- 
ing on the part of the great body of the people. It is through 
their appetites that the great majority of men judge of the goodness 
_or badness of a government/ It requires considerable intellectual 
culture and the habit of abstract thought to get excited over po- 
\ litical evils, when one is well clothed and well fed, and has no 
anxiety about one’s future. It is consequently very difficult to per- 
suade the bulk of the population, when work is plenty, wages good, 
and the material resources of the country visibly growing at an 
enormous rate, not only that the Government is badly administered, 
but that it makes any very great difference after all how it is ad- 
mivistered. At such times all agitation about centralization, disre- 
gard of the law, corruption in office, wasteful expenditure, and so 
forth, is apt to wear, in the eyes of the Average Man, the appear- 
ance of much ado about nothing. Nothing is going wrong with 
him, as far as he sees. He has money in the savings-bank, plenty 


to eat and drink and wear, and finds all his little ventures turn out 
well. Moreover, he cannot get over the large picturesque facts of 
contemporaneous history—the increase in the revenue, the reduc- 





other words, as long as the mass of people are as hopeful as they 


tion of the public debt, the growth of population and products 
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and the railroads, the settlement of the Alabama claims and | 


of the San Juan difficulty. In the presence of these things, the 
abuses of which you tell him look small and insignificant. If you 


try to point out their possible consequences to him, you are forced | 


to admit that the worst you fear can hardly come to pass under, say, 
fifty years, and the Average Man has long ceased to look fifty years 
ahead. He is too much of a philosopher to trouble himself so long 


in advance about anything, and the great danger of American | 


politics is, that the prodigious material prosperity which breeds 
this dulness shows no sign of abating; on the contrary, there is 
every indication that it is only just beginning, and that the re- 
mainder of the century has greater wonders in store for us, in the 
way of money-making, than any we have yet seen or even 
imagined. 

The peculiar nature of these difficulties in the way of reform 
rendered great care and judgment all the more necessary on the 
part of those who made the first attempt, after the close of the war, 
to rouse the country into its old habits of watehfulness about the 
beginnings or symptoms of decline. But here again, as ill-luck 
would have it, this very attempt was so managed as to increase the 
popular apathy. The result was so ludicrous as to bring odium and 
contempt on the very name of reform, and furnish the Average Man 
with stronger reasons than ever for eating, drinking, and making 
merry, and treating reformers as “charlatans” or dreamers. A 
vigorous canvass for Charles Francis Adams might and would pro- 
bably, whatever the result, have roused the conscience of the coun- 
try, and led men to look in good earnest below the surface of their 
affairs. The canvass which actually took place, with its “ procla- 
mations” from Theodore Tilton, John Cochrane, and “Jim” Seo- 
vel, threw an atmosphere of buffoonery over all complaints against 
the Administration, and lent an air of wisdom to stolid content, 
and gave the tricksters and ruffians a firmer seat in the public 
saddle than ever. 

All this makes the new year look a little dismal to those 
who know that no people has ever yet been saved by gold, 
and that even riches, to be permanent, have to be guarded by grace, 
wisdom, and understanding. But reformers of all parties and 
sections, to accomplish anything, must understand the difficulties 
in their way. They must understand, above all things, that there 
is little use in simply preaching about abuses or abusing this man 
orthat man. The remedies they propose must be such as to strike 
the torpid popular conscience and imagination, and the men they 
offer for popular acceptance must be something else than old dogs 
with a tiew set of tricks. 





————————— 


‘“‘CUSTOM-HOUSE PARTIES.” 

ME President has arrived at a very sensible conclusion with 
regard to the Warmoth Legislature in Louisiana, and that is, 

not to meddle with it unless it ‘‘ obstructs the recognized govern- 
ment of the State.” Pinchback, the ‘“ recognized” Governor, how- 
ever, does not concur in this view, and has at this writing announced 
that he will prevent by force any ‘pretended general assembly ” 
fron “convening and disturbing the public peace,” and that 
such “parties participating” in any such meeting are ‘ wrong- 
doers,” and should be “ promptly dealt with as such.” Should he 
meet with any resistance, he will probably treat it as a case of 
“invasion” or “‘ domestic violence,” and ask for Federal assistance 
in breaking the meeting up. Indeed, it is very hard to say what 
limits he would put to his prerogatives as “executive,” as he 
declares that it is not only his duty to “‘ quell mobs and insurrec- 
tions,” but to prevent, by “the prompt and vigorous execution of 
the law,” “the inception of such riotous and disturbed conditions.” 
What this last phrase means we do not pretend to know with 
accuracy. It is not a phrase known to Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, 
but it would, we imagine, sound very familiarly in South America 
or in France, and is of the kind constantly heard there in the 
mouths of prefects and commanding officers. Indeed, we could not 
desire a better illustration of that assimilation of Southern politics 


'to that of Spanish America, of which we spoke two weeks ago, 
than this proclamation affords. It has the true vague, resonant, 
Latin ring so often heard in *‘ pronunciamientos,” and displays that 
devotion ts general principles and to abstract virtue, and that hor- 
ror of the vicious and their “ guilty designs,” which have shone out 
so vividly in all the publie papers of so many Latin functionaries, 
from the Pope down to the village mayor. 

It ought to be borne in mind steadily, however, by the sober- 

' minded part of the community North and South, that there is no 
| such thing known to American jurisprudence as “the inception 
of riotous and disturbed conditions,” aud if either Pinechback or the 
General Government use foree for the prevention of anything of the 
kind, they will be guilty of maltreating a number of inoffensive 
citizens: The only *“‘ riotous” or “disturbed” things known to 
the American law are riot and disturbance, or, in other words, 
breaches of the peace ; and the holding of a meeting by a body of men 
in any hall or room with the consent of the owner, is not a riot or 
disturbance, no matter what they call themselves. It is not an 
offence against the law for any body of persons to meet together 
and declare themselves a constitutional convention, assembly, 
legislature, or council, or parliament, provided they are entitled to 
the use of the place of meeting. ‘They may issue as many decrees 
or pass as many acts as they please, provided they make no at- 
tempt to carry them into force. In short, the worst charge whieh 
could be brought against such a body would be that of folly, and 
neither the State nor General Government is charged with the 
duty of putting down folly. This point came up once before in 
Louisiana in 1866, when Mr. Jonson denounced the meeting of a 
body calling itself a constitutional convention as a * usurpation,” 
and called it an “ illegal assembly”; and the mayor, acting on the 
hints received from Washington, attacked it at the head of the 
police force, and murdered a large number of persons in the foulest 
way. The affair made a tremendous uproar at the North, and 
it was then, we believe, pretty well settled, to the satisfaction of the 
public at allevents, that there is no such thing known in America 
as an ‘illegal assembly ” for purposes of discussion, and ealling a 
mecting an “inception of riotous and disturbed conditions” will not 
make it illegal. 

The matter is worth urging on the attention of the Government 
again, because the probabilities are that we shall for some time have 
a crop of these double governments all over the South. The Presi- 
dent will be obliged to recognize one of them, but it does not follow 
that he must help to punish the other for keeping up the harmless 
pretence of an oflicial character, or for meeting to spout in large 
rooms. If every rattle-brained carpet-bagger or adventurer who 
gets at the head of any Southern State for the next ten years finds 
himself able to command the services of the United States troops 
to suppress whatever he pleases to call “an ineeption of riotous 
and disturbed conditions,” we shall have incessant disorders in that 
region, and such frequent interference of the military as almost to 
destroy whatever reverence may be left among the citizens down 
there for the slow and cumbrous processes of the law. We are glad 
to say, however, that the President has taken one step in anticipa- 

‘tion of such interferences which will hereafter deprive them of a 
portion of their scandal, by forbidding all Federal officials to bold 
office under the State government. One great cause of the trouble 
in Louisiana has lain in the fact that the gang of politicians known 
in New Orleans and other great ports as the Custom-house party, 
and headed by the United States Marshal Packard, and the cele- 
brated Casey, the collector, also played the part of active and fierce 
partisans in the State quarrels, and fought lustily for their share of 
the State spoils, and were able to bring to the help of their side the 
United States troops. On one occasion they had the Republican 
Convention held in the Custom-house, and made the delegates prove 
their qualifications to Federal sentries at the door, and Federal troops 

garrisoned the building during the session. Casey’s use of the 
| United States revenue-cutter to help one partyin the State Senate 
to escape from the sergeant-at-arms, so as to prevent a quorum, we 
have often referred to. All these things were due to the fact that 
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the United States officers were also active State politicians. We 
have, it is true, the same phenomenon at the North, but the Gov- 
ernment has not yet got into the habit of interfering in State 
quarrels at the North. ‘The collector at New York or Boston could 
not have used United States soldiers to bring the Greeleyites to con- 
fusion, nor have Northern legislatures got into the habit of submit- 
ting loeal disputes to the United States Attorney-General. As 
the President is exercising the functions of an arbiter at the South, 
he must, in order to interfere with any moral weight, keep his own 
personal followers out of the fray. 

But we think the sober second thought of the country is more 
than ever in favor of his not interfering at all, except at the last ex- 
tremity and to prevent armed conflicts. It is still not too late to 
return to the ancient ways. Not only should “the Custom-house 
party” in every State be broken up, and the Federal officials be 
furbidden to hold State offices, but they should be forbidden to 
“work” in State polities. As long as their co-operation gives any 
set of State politicians at the South reason to believe that if they 
are driven to the wall they can get help from Washington, we shall 
never see the restoration of healthy political life at the South—and 
by healthy political life we mean the administration of the local 
government through open discussion and honest voting. As long 
as we raise local politicians above dependence on local opinion for 
their success, they are sure to be and remain incurable cheats, in- 
triguers, and bullies, and to threaten us at every election with 
sieges, and fights, and riots, and arrests, and double boards, and 
assemblies, and mock governors, and sham returns, and false 
counts, and all the other excesses of knaves struggling to get 
possession of honest men’s money. 


ENGLAND.—OXFORD AND RUGBY. 
Lonvon, Dee, 18, 1372. 


N the general absence of any exciting political questions, a little eeclesi- 
| astical dispute at Oxford has excited unusual attention. The duty of 
preaching before the University is confided to persons nominated by a board, 
subject to the approval of the Convention, that is to say, of the whole body of 
Masters of Arts. The board has just nominated Dean Stanley—to the horror, 
as it appears, of a large number of orthodox persons. An angry correspond- 
ence took place between Mr. Burgon, who is the head of_one section of the 
Church party at Oxford, and the Vice-Chancellor, who presided over the nom- 
inating board. Though the Convention generally approves of all names sub- 
mitted to it, it was invited on this occasion to reject so dangerous a person as 
the Dean of Westminster. The voting}jtook place on Wednesday last, and Ox- 
ford was in a state of excitement for several hours. The country clergy poured 
in from neighboring districts to support the cause of orthodoxy. Special trains 
from London brought down crowds of young barristers resolved to administer 
a rebuke to bigotry. The result was favorable to the liberal cause. Dean 
Stanley’s nomination was confirmed by a majority of 62, and great is the 
triumph and the disgust. The chief reason of the success of a party which, 
us a rule, is in a minority, was the absence of Dr. Pusey and his followers 
from the poll. Perhaps they remembered how the same weapons had been 
used against them in former days, aud were conscious that. such futile at- 
tempts to suppress the utterance of particular opinions do more harm than 
good. The University has within the last generation passed votes of censure 
in different forms upon Bishop Hampden, whose mild rationalism is now 
pretty well forgotten, upon Drs. Newman and Ward, then verging towards 
Romanism, and upon Dr. Jowett, whose influence has now shown itself 
in the support afforded to his disciple. Those censures were barren enough of 
any practical result, and the protest against Dean Stanley was likely to be 
even more futile. If his opponents had sueceeded, they would not even 
have excluded him from the University pulpit, except upon certain special 
oceasions. So far as their action had had any result at all, it would simply 
have given an additional advertisement (not that any edvertisement was much 
needed), to the undergraduates that Dean Stanley was suspected of heresy. 
Of course the result would have been to increase his audience whenever he 
was invited te preach. Under any circumstances, it would have been stop- 
ping a very insignificant hole in a very wide sieve. 

Dean Stanley is the object of yery lively disapprobation on the 
part of a large body of the clergy, and I cannot say that the disap- 
probation is unnatural. It is almost his avowed purpose to show 
that the Thirty-nine Articles enforce no restriction upon the expres- 
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sion of the most advanced opinions by any man who chooses to evade 
them. The Church of England, according to him, is so liberal a body 
that doctrines indistinguishable from Romanism or indistinguishable 
from Positivism may be preached init with equal facility. Whether this doc- 
trine can be practically carried out, or whether, as [ confess that I think 
myself, it is really hopeless permanently to combine in one body sects divided 
by so wide and deep a gulf, Dean Stanley is naturally an irritating phenomenon 
tu the orthodox. They can understand a thoroughgoing friend or au avowed 
enemy, but they fail to understand a traitor in the camp, who avows and jus- 
tifies his treachery on principle. They feel that he is eluding them by an un- 
worthy artifice. He cannot be condemned by the courts, because he uses 
the orthodox language; and yet he uses it to express ideas which are in 
vital opposition to the orthodox interpretation. And, therefore, though 
Dean Stanley enjoys a very wide personal popularity, he is perhaps the man 
most keenly hated as the representative of a principle by High and Low 
Churchmen of all varieties. Dean Goulburn, formerly head-master of Rugby, 
and more recently a popular preacher in London, has written to the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford to resign bis own select preetorship, which he cannot 
hold in common with such a colleague. Such a mode of protest is rather 
surprising, as it would apparently leave the youth of Oxford to be seduced 
by their rationalist teacher, without any counter-attraction; but Dean 
Goulburn is not very good at reasoning. Meanwhile, the whole quarrel is 
absurd enough from any practical point of view. The recent act has 
secularized Oxford by removing all tests, and the authorities of the uni- 
versity may within a short time be Jews, Romanists, Mohammedans, or 
infidels of any variety. The attempt to retain the old position of the 
University as a bulwark of orthodoxy is simply futile; and, indeed, Oxford, 
which has been the great centre of religious movement in England for the 
last half-century, is now as remarkable for producing Positivists as it once 
was for producing Puseyites. Dean Stauley may be dangerous to those who 
are still within the pale by softening the transition from orthodoxy to infi- 
delity, but those to whom he could be dangerous are already a small minority. 
The men who sat at his feet and Dr. Jowett’s have broken the leading- 
strings of the church. The ducklings have long since taken to water, and 
the poor old hen is vainly cackling to them from the bank. Whether she 
keeps to dry land, or tries to conciliate her brood by affecting to swim, whilst 
she all the time has ove foot on the ground, matters little; they have struck 
out into the deeps, and are far beyond her influence. 

Another personal matter has been exciting a good deal of interest lately. 
I presume that I have already written to you upon former occasions of the 
great war which is raging at Rugby. It has just entered a new and rather 
singular phase. When Dr. Temple became Bishop of Exeter, the trustees of 
Rugby appointed Dr. Hayman as his successor. Now, Dr. Temple had been 
a singularly successful master, and old Rugbians held that the mantle of 
Dr. Arnold had descended upon his shoulders. The Rugbian differs from the 
member of any other public school by the worship which he pays to that 
celebrated teacher of Tom Brown. We the profane outsiders, who have been 
educated at less sacred places, are apt to accuse the Rugbian of priggishness 
and massive solemnity. We do not precisely object to his having a moral 
sense; but we fancy that he has not an exclusive right to that faculty, and 
should not be so fond of flourishing it in our faces. That mantle of Dr. 
Arnold gives a certain pomposity of behavior to all who wear it, and they 
shake from its folds an amount of condescension to the rest of the human race 
which is at times a little trying. Now Dr. Temple had collected and left 
behind him a very excellent body of assistant masters, whose only blemish 
was that they had imbibed a double portion of this exalted spirit. They 
consequently resented the appointment of Dr. Hayman as almost a personal 
insult to themselves, and certainly an insult tothe memory of Dr. Arnold. In 
fact, the trustees, who were a conservative body, appear to have chosen Dr. 
Hayman in preference to men of far greater qualifications, precisely with a 
view to counteracting the supposed influence of Dr. Temple, who was not 
only a pupil of Arnold’s but a contributor to ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ It was 
therefore not surprising that there should be a very unpleasant feeling be- 
tween the new head-master and his old subordinates. It was as though Mr. 
Greeley had taken General Grant’s place without the power of dismissing 
the Cabinet. It matters little who was most to blame for the hostilities 
which were carried on from that time. Had the old board of trustees con- 
tinued they would doubtless have supported their nominee and got rid of 
the assistants. But unluckily for Dr. Hayman a new board had just been 
constituted by act of Parliament, and the new board sympathized with the 
assistants. One of these, a Mr. Scott, was particularly obnoxious to Dr. 
Hayman, who did his best to get rid of him. The head-master suspected 
Mr. Scott of abusing him behind his back, of writing letters of accusation 
against him, and generally of being a disloyal assistant. I should imagine 
it to be highly probable that Mr. Scott had, in fact, no very lively*feelings 
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of affection for his superior. Dr. Hayman, however, seems to have attacked 
him in a most unscrupulous manner. Not being able to dismiss him, he 
tried by underhand means to obtain evidence against him; he founded 
various accusations upon the evidence as obtained; and when Mr. Scott 
conclusively proved the accusations to be groundless he refused to withdraw 
them or to apologize. The whole matter thus came before the new trustees ; 
their investigations produced a result ost unfavorable to Dr. Hayman, and 
they expressed their opinions in a letter containing a severe rebuke to the 
head-master. The letter has been published and tas made matters far 
worse than before. 


changes his ways, he ought to resign. But then they fail to draw the obvious 
inference. It was proposed to dismiss Dr. Hayman immediately, and I be- 
lieve that the board was equally divided upon a motion for that purpose. As 
it is, they allow him to remain in his post aud yet declare publicly that he is 
quite unfit for it. Of course Dr. Hayman takes refuge in silence. It is pro- 
bably the best thing he can do. To resign would be to admit the justice of 
the accusation, besides which it would amount to almost complete profes- 
sional ruin. Dr. Hayman naturally prefers to keep to a good place, and to 
act the part of martyr. Meanwhile such a state of things is simply ruinous 
to the school. Who would send his son to a place where the head-waster is 
declared on good authority to have behaved so badly that he ought to re- 
form or to retire; for which it is generally said that he is in all ways incom- 
petent, and where he is at daggers drawn with a'l his assistants ? Obviously 
the position is intolerable. Dr. Hayman should retire or should get rid of 
his subordinates; and few people will doubt which is the best alternative. 
The only thing in his favor is his feeling that he has hardly received a fair 
hearing; but, whoever is to blame, the result is equally prejudicial to the 
welfare of what has hitherto been one of our most highly esteemed schools. 

Perhaps I ought not to detain your readers so long on a mere school 
squabble. My only apology is that, rightly or wrongly, the British publie 
takes an intense interest in such questions. The scandal at Winchester, of 
which I had recently to speak, seems to excite the public mind far more than 
the French crisis, or than any political question of the day. On the same 
principle, the rights and wrongs of the Rugby warfare are eagerly canvassed, 
not only by Rugby people, but by all manner of persons to whom Rugby is 
little more than aname. Perhaps it is merely because anything like a per- 
sonal scandal is always interesting to corrupt human nature; or perhaps the 
extraordinary interest taken in the school opce presided over by Dr. Arnold, 
and attended by Tom Brown, is, in its way, a characteristic natural pheno- 
menov. The session is rapidly approaching, and then I shall be able to be as 
grave, statistical, and politico-economical as your readers will allow. 





THE PARISIAN STAGE. 


FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, December 7, 1272. 

T is impossible to spend many weeks in Paris without observing that the 
theatre plays a very important part in French civilization; and’it is 
impossible to go nuch to the theatre without finding it a copious source of 
instruction as to French ideas, manners, and characters. I supposed that I 
had a certain acqueintance with these complex phenomena, but during the 
last couple of months I have occupied a great many fauteuils d'orchestre, 
and in the merciless glare of the footlights I have read a great many of my 
old convictions with a new distinctness. I have had at the same time one 
of the greatest attainable pleasures ; for, surely, among the pleasures that 
one deliberately seeks and pays for, none beguiles the heavy buman consci- 
ousuess so totalff as a first-rate evening at the Théatre Frangais or the 
Gymnase. It was the poet Gray, I believe, who said that his idea of heaven 
vas to lie all day on a sofa and read novels. He, poor man, spoke while 
‘ Clarissa Harlowe’ was stil! the fashion and a novel was synonymous with an 
eternity. A much better heaven, I think, would be to sit all night in a 
fauteuil (if they were only a little better stuffed) listening to Delaunay, 
watching Got, or falling in love with Mlle. Desclée. Anacted play isa novel 
intensified ; it realizes what the novel suggests, and, by paying a liberal 
tribute to the senses, anticipates your possible complaint that your enter- 
tainment is of the meagre sort styled “intellectual.” The stage throws into 
relief the best gifts of the French niind, and the ThéAtre Frangais is not only 
the most amiable but the most characteristic of French institutions. I often 
think of the inevitable first sensations there of the “cultivated foreiguer,” 
let him be as stuffed with hostile prejudice as you please. He leaves the 
theatre an ardent Gallomaniac. This, he cries, is the civilized nation par 
excellence. Such art, such finish, such grace, such taste, such a marvellous 
exhibjtion of applied science, are the mark of a chosen people, and these de- 


The board, in fact, has solemnly declared that Dr. Hay- 
man has been guilty of dishonorable conduct, and that, unless he | 





lightful talents imply the existence of every virtue. His enthusiasm may 
be short and make few converts; but certainly during his stay iv Paris, 
whatever may be his mind in the intervals, he never listens to the traditional 
toc—toc—toe which sounds up the curtain in the Rue Richelieu, without 
murmuring, as he squares himself in his chair and grasps his lorgsette, that 
after all the French are prodigionsly great! 

I shall never forget a certain evening in the early summer when, after a 
busy, dusty, weary day in the streets, staring at charred ruins and finding 
in all things a vague aftertaste of ganpowder, | repaired to the Theatre 
Frangais to listen to Moliére’s “‘ Mariage Porcé,” and Aifred de Masset’s * Tl 
ne Faut Jurer de Rien.” The entertainment seemed to my travel-tired 
brain what a perfumed bath is to one’s weary limbs, and T sat in a sert of 
languid ecstasy of contemplation and wonder—wonder that the tender flower 
of poetry and art should bloom again so bravely over blood-stained gar- 
ments and fresh-made graves. Moliére is played at the Theatre Francais as 
he deserves to be—one can hardly say more—with the most ungrudging 
breadth, exuberance, and entrain, and yet with a kind of academic harmony 
and solemnity. Moliére, if he ever drops a kindly glance on MM. Got and 
Coquelin, must be the happiest of the immortals. To be read two hundred 
years after your death is something; but to be acted is better—at least when 
your name doesn’t happen to be Shakespeare and your interpreter the great 
American (or, indeed, the great British) tragedian. Such powertul, natural, 
wholesome comedy as that of the creator of Sganarelle certainly neve 
was conceived, and the actors I have just named give it its utmost force. | 
have often wondered that in the keen and lucid atmosphere which Molidre 
casts about him, some of the effusions of his modern successers should Hye 
for an hour. Alfred de Musset, however, need fear no neighborhood, and 
his “Il ne Faut Jurer,” after Moliére’s tremendous farce, was like fine 
sherry after strong ale. Got plays in it a small part, which he makes a 
great one, and Delaunay, the silver-tongued, the ever-young, and that plain 
robust person and admirable artist, Madame Nathalie, and that divinely in- 
genuous ingénue, Mile. Reichemberg. It would be a poor compliment to the 
performance to say that it might have been mistaken for real life. If real 
life were a tithe as charming it would be a merry world. De Musset’s plays, 
which, in general, were not written for the stage, are of so ethereal a quality 
that they lose more than they gain by the interpretation, refined and sym- 
pathetic as it is, which they receive at the Theatre Frangais. The most 
artistic acting is coarser than the poet's intention. 

The play in question, however, is an exception and its 
silvery tone even in the glare of the footlights. The second act, — 
at the rising of the curtain, represents a drawing-room in the country ; 
a stout, eccentric baronne sits with her tapestry making distracted 
small talk while she counts her points with a‘deliciously rustic abbe ; 
on the other side, her daughter, in white muslin and blue ribbons, 
is primly taking her dancing lesson from a venerable choregraphic peda 
gogue in a wig and tights. The exquisite art with which, for the fol- 
lowing ten minutes, the tone of random accidental conversation is pre- 
served, while the baronne loses her glasses and miscounts her stitches, and 
the daughter recommences her step for the thirtieth time, must simply, as 
the saying is, be seen to be appreciated. The acting is full of charming de- 
tail—detail of a kind we not only do not tind but do pot even look for on the 
English stage. The way in which, in a subsequent scene, the young girl, 
listening at evening in the park to the passionate whisperings of the hero, 
drops her arms half awkwardly along her sides in fascinated sel{-surrender, 
is a touch quite foreign to English invention. Unhappily for us as actors, 
we are not a gesticulating people. Mlle. Reichemberg’s movement here is 
an intonation in gesture as eloquent as if she had spoken it. The incom- 
parable Got has but a dozen short speeches to make, but he distils them 
with magical neatvess. He sits down to piquet with the baronne. “You 
risk nothing, M. ’'abbé?” she soon demands. The concentrated timorous 
prudence of the abbé’s “ Oh! non!” is a master-stroke ; it depicts a life- 
time. Where Delaunay plays, however, it is hard not to call him the first. 
To say that he satisfies may at first seem small praise; but it may content 
us when we remember what a very loore fit in the poct’s vision is the usual 
jeune premier of the sentimental drama. He has at best a vast deal of jus- 
tian to utter, and he has a perilous balance to preserve between the degree 
of romantic expression expected in a gentleman whose trade is love-wak- 
ing and the degree tolerated in a gentleman who wears a better or worse 
made black coat and carries the hat of the period. Delaunay is fifty years 
old, and his person and physiognomy are meagre; but his taste is so unerr 
ing, his touch so light aud true, his careless grace so free and so elegant, 
that in his hands the jeune premier becomes a creation as fresh and natura) 
as the unfolding rose. He has a voice of extraordinary sweetness and 
flexibility, and a delivery which makes the commonest phrases musical, but 
when as Valentin, as Perdican, or as Fortunio, he embarks on one of De 
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Musset’s melodious ¢irades, and his utterance melts and swells in trembling 


cadence and ringing emphasis, there is really little to choose between the 
performance, as a mere vocal exhibition, and an aria by a first-rate tenor. 
Ap actor equally noted for his elegance, now attested by forty years of 
triumphs, is Bressant, whose name, with old Parisians, is a synonym for la 
distinetion. “Distingué comme Bressant” is an accepted formula of 
A few years ago comedians were denied Christian burial; such are 
the revenges of history. Bressant’s geutility is certainly a remarkable piece 
of art, but he always seems to me too conscious that an immense supply of 
the commodity is expected from him, Nevertheless, the Théatre Frangais 
offers nothing more effective and suggestive than certain little comedies (the 
“ Post Seriptum,” for instance, by Emile Augier), in which he receives the 
r¢plique from that venerable grande coquette, Mme. Plessy, the direct suc- 
cessor, in certain parts, of Mile. Mars. I find these illustrious veterans, on 
such occasions, more interesting even than they aspire to be, and the really 
picturesque figures are not the Comte or the Marquise, but the grim and 
battered old comedians, with a life’s length of {votlights making strange 
shadows on their impenetrable masks. As a really august exhibition of ex- 
perience, I recommend a t'te-d-téte between these artists. The orchestra of 
the Théatre Frangais is haunted by a number of old gentlemen, classic play- 
goers, who look as if they took snuff from boxes adorned with portraits of 
the fashionable beauty of 1320. I caught an echo of my impressions from 
one of them the other evening, when, as the curtain fell on Bressant and 
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winter (if a coup d'état does not carry ‘off the honors) is to be the new play 
of Dumas Jils, “ La Femme de Claude.” Whatever becomes of the state, I 
shall go early to see the play, for it is to have the services of the first actress 
in the world. I have not the smallest hesitation in so qualifying Mademoi- 
selle Desclée. She has just been sustaining by her sole strength the weight 
of a ponderous drama called ‘La Gueule du Loup,” in which her acting 
seemed to me a revelation ef the capacity of the art. I have never seen 
nature grasped so in its essence, and rendered with a more amazing mastery 
of the fine shades of expression. Just as the light drama in France is a tis- 
sue of fantastic indecencies, the serious drama is an agglomeration of 
horrors. I had supped so full of these that, before seeing the ‘‘Gueule du 
Loup,” I had quite made up my mind to regard as an offence against civiliza- 


! tion every new piece, whether light or serious, of which the main idea should 





P essy. he murmured eestatically to his neighbor, “‘ Quelle connaissance de | 


la scene et dela vie!”. 

The audience at the Parisian theatres is indeed often as interesting to me 
as the play. It is, of course, composed of heterogeneous elements. There 
are a great many ladies with red wigs in the boxes, and a great many bald 
young gentlemen staring at them from the orchestra. But les honnétes gens 
of every class are largely represented, and it is clear that even people of 
serious tastes look upon the theatre not as one of the “ extras,” but as one 
of the necessities, of life—a periodical necessity hardly less frequent and 
urgent than their evening paper and their demi-tasse. I am always struck 
with the number of elderly men, decorated, grizzled, and grave, for whom 
the stage has kept its mysteries. You may see them at the Palais Royal, 
listening complacently to the carnival of grivoiseries nightly enacted there, 
and at the Varieties, leveliing their glasses paternaily at the lightly-clad 
heroines of Offenbach. The truth is that in the theatre the French mind se 
reconnait, according to its own idiom, more vividly than elsewhere. 
supreme faculty, the art of form, of arrangement and presentation, is pre- 
eminently effective on the stage, and I suppose many a good citizen has before 
this consoled himself for his country’s woes by reflecting that if the Germans 
have a Gravelotte in their records, they have not a “ Rabagas,” and if they 
jossess & Bismarck and a Moltke, they have neither a Dumas fils nor a 
se’meider. A good French play is an admirab!e work of art, of which it be- 
hoeves patrons of the contemporary English drama, at any rate, to speak 
w.th respect. It serves its parpose to perfection, and French dramatists, as 
far as I can see, have no more secrets to learn. The first half-dozen a foreign 
:pectator listens to seem to him among the choicest productions of the 
human mind, and it is ovly little by little that he becomes conscious of the 
extraordinary meagreness of their material. The substance of the plays I 
have lately seen scems to me, when I think them over, something really 
amazing, and it is what I had chiefly in mind in speaking just now of the 
stage as an index of social character. Prime material was evidently long 
ago exhausted, and the best that can be done now is to rearrange old situa- 
tious with a kind of desperate ingenuity. The field looks terribly narrow, 
but it is still cleverly worked. “ An old theme—but with a difference,” the 
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not be pleasing. To do anything so pleasant as to please is the last thing 
that M. Dumas and his school think of. But Mlle. Desclée renders the chief 
situation of M. Laya’s drama—that of a woman who has fancied herself not 
as other women are, coming to her senses at the bottom of a moral abyss, 
and measuring the length of her fall—with a verity so penetrating that I could 
not but ask myself whether, to become a wholesome and grateful spectacle, 
even the ugliest possibilities of life need anything more than rigorous exact- 
ness of presentation. Mlle. Desclée, at avy rate, was for half-an-hour the most 
powerful of moralists. M. Laya, her author, on the other hand, is an atro- 
cious one. His trivial dénouement, treading on the heels of the sombre epi- 
sode I have mentioned. is an insult to the spectator’s sympathies. Even 
Mlle. Desclée’s acting fails to giveit dignity. Here, as everywhere, an inex- 


| pressible want of moral intelligence is the striking point. Novel and drama 





alike betray an incredibly superficial perception of the moral side of life. It 
is not only that adultery is their only theme, but that the treatment of it is 
so monstrously vicious and arid. It has been used now for so many years 
as a mere pigment, a source of dramatic color, a ficelle, as they say, that it 
has ceased to have any apparent moral bearings. It is turned inside out by 
hungering poetasters in search of a new “effect” as freely as an old glove by 
some thrifty dame intent on placing a prudent stitch. I might cite some 
striking examples, if I had space; some are too detestable. I do not know 
that I have found anything more suggestive than the revival, at the Gymnase, 
of that too familiar drama of the younger (the then very youthful) Dumas, 
the “Dame aux Camélias.” Mlle. Pierson plays the heroine—Mlle. Pier- 
son the history of whose embonpoint is one of the topics of the day. She 
was formerly almost corpulent—fatally so for that beauty which even her 
rivals admitted to be greater than her talent. She devoted hervelf bravely 
to a diet of raw meat and other delicacies recommended by Banting, and she 
has recently emerged from the ordeal in syiphlike slenderness. This result, 
I believe, *‘draws” powerfully, though it seemed to me, I confess, that even 
raw meat had not made Mlle. Pierson an actress. I went to the play 
because I had read in the weekly feuilleton of that very sound and sensible 
critic, M. Francisque Sarcey, that even in its old age it hore itself like a 
masterpiece, and produced an immense effect. If I could speak with the 
authority of Dr. Johnson, I should be tempted to qualify it with that vigorous 
brevity which he sometimes used so well. In the entr’actes I took refuge 
.n the street to Jaugh at my ease over its colossal flimsiness. But I should 
be sorry to linger on the sombre side of the question, and my intention, in- 
deed, was to make a note of none but pleasant impressions. I have, after 


| all, received so many of these in Paris play-houses that my stricture seems 


workman claims ; and he makes the most of his differenee—for laughter if 


he is an amateur pure and simple; for tears, if he is a moralist. 

Do pot for a moment imagine that moralists are wanting. Alexandre Dumas 
fils is one—he is a dozen, indeed, in his single self. M. Pailleron (whose “ Hé- 
ione” is the last novelty at the Théatre Frangais) is another ; and I am not sure 
that, since ‘‘ Rabagas,” M.Sardou is not a third. The greatdogmaof M. Dumas 
Jils is, that if your wife is persistently unfaithful to you, you must kill her. 

He leaves you, I suppose, the choice of weapons; but that the thing must 
somehow be done, he has written a famous pamphlet, now reaching its 


fortieth edition, to prove. M. Pailleron holds, on the other hand, that if it | 


was before your marriage, and before she had ever heard of you, and with 
her cousin, when she was a child and knew no better, you must—atfter terrific 
vituperation, indeed, and imminent suicide on the lady’s part—press her re- 
lentingly to your bosom. M. Pailleron enforces this moral in capitally 
turned verse, and with Delaunay’s magical aid; but as 1 sat through his 
piece the other evening, I racked my brain to discover what heinous offence 
Delicacy has eyer committed that she should have to do such cruel penanee. 
I am afraid that she has worse things in stor for her, fur the event of the 








gracelessly cynical. I bear the actors, at least, no grudge; they are better 
than the authors. Moliére and De Musset, moreover, have not yet lost 
favor, and Corueille’s “Cid” was recently revived with splendor and suc- 
cess. Here is a store of imperishable examples. What I shall think of regret- 
fully when I have parted with the opportunity is not the tragédies bourgeoises 
of MM. Dumas, Feuillet, and Pailleron, but the inimijable Got strutting 
about as the podestd in the “ Caprices de Marianne,” and twitching his 
magisterial train from the nerveless grasp of that delicious idiot, his valet: 
and Delaunay murmuring his love notes like a summer breeze in the ear of 
the blonde Cécile, and Coquelin as Mascarille, looking like an old Venetian 
print, and playing as if the author of the “ Etourdi” were in the coulisse, 
prompting him; and M. Mannet-Sully (the ardent young débutant of the 
“ Cid”) shouting with the most picturesque fury possible the famous sortie : 
‘* Paraissez Navarrins, Maures, Castillans !"’ 
To an ingenuous American the Théatre Frangais may yet offer an esthetic 
education. h 





ITALY.—THE SCHOOL LAW—THE INCOME TAX. 


FLORENCE, Dec. 15, 1872. 
MONG the numerous interpellations which have assailed the Italian 
ministry since the Deputies have returned to Monte Citorio, there has 
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been one which, although possessing small importance in itself, is ealeulated 
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to interest American readers on account of the nationality of the person who | 


gave rise to it. An American residing in Rome somehow or other found his 
rest disturbed by the laurels acquired by fashionable English missionaries, 
who have in latter years undertaken to lead the benighted Italians from the 
darkness of Popery to the sunlight of true Protestant Christianity. Whether 
there be much chance of success for attempts such as these, or whether suc- 
cess be even desirable were it possible to turn the bright, heathenish off- 
spring of this sunny clime into stern, gloomy Puritans, such as the cloudy 
atmosphere of England produced in the time of Oliver Cromwell, is a ques- 
tion your correspondent does not feel himself competent or called upon to 
decide. Nay, he even owns to a strange distrust and scepticism with regard 
to Italian converts, which is the result of a long personal experience and 
thai of several of his friends, and confesses that whenever a mendicant ora 
servant contrives to enter his house on the plea of being a Protestant neo- 
phyte, he feels a great inclination to get him out of it as soon as he can, and 
takes very good care to secure his door well behind his brother in religion. 
Conversion, in fact, for the greater part of Italian new-made Protestants 
means nothing more nor less than a mere speculation on the purses of those 
wealthy zealots whom America and England daily despatch to Italy, and I 
have seen more than one of these converts find the dodge answer so well 
that as soon as the novelty of it had worn off he turned Catholic again, and 
turned his new belief to the best possible account by applying to Enugland’s 
nobles of the old religion who annually pay a visit to Rome to kiss the 
Pope’s toe. It is even by no means rare for these elastic individuals to un- 
dergo a third course and turn Calvinists anew. 

Be this as it may, however, the fact remains that the rich and benevolent 
American who succeeded in engrossing the debates of Parliament for a 
whole day last week had founded four publie schools at his own expense, 
to which many Roman parents, accustomed to live upon priests and the re- 
ligious z2al of dupes, sent their children. One fine day, however, the police 
took it into their heads to close them all four; whereupon their American 
founder, after vehemently protesting against so unjust and tyrannical a pro- 
ceeding, applied for assistance and support to the American Minister, who, 
it is said, after enquiring into the facts of the case, declined sanctioning by 
his protection so flagrant a breach of the laws of the country, however ab- 
surd or unjust they might appear to a freeborn republican ignorant of all 
preventive formalities, and refused to interfere in behalf of his countryman. 
I leave you to imagine what a splendid field for oratorical display on the 
part of the Italian Radicals this affair became ; how they railed against the 
pusil'animity of a vile and corrupt ministry, flattering his Holiness the Pope 
by closing Protestant educational establishments, in order thereby to obtain 
pardon for their offences against the Church; how vehemently they took up 
the cause of a Republican and a Protestant against a bigoted monarchical 
government presiding over the destinies of young Italy. The able and much 
respected Minister of Public Instruction, Signor Scialoja, had neverthe- 
less little trouble in reducing all these high-sounding accusations to their 
real value, and did s0, moreover, with an amount of simplicity and good 
taste, and in a business-like way which gave additional force to his irresist- 
ible irony, when he showed how ridiculous were the attacks to which he had 
been exposed. 

Ile began by stating that he had had occasion to close two Catholic 
ecclesiastical schools, maintained by the Vatican, about a week before 
he had the American Protestant schools shut, and asked whether he 
could be supposed to have adopted this measure with a view to flattering 
the Curia. Only yesterday he had again occasion to close two colleges, 
founded by the bishop himeelf, at Pavia, for not having complied with the 
requirements of the law in announcing their opening. He then went on to 
say that the somewhat overzealous republican who had established the Pro- 
testant schools in question ought to have understood better the fundamental 


principle of government in his own country, and indeed the main coudition of 


all free government, i.e., respect for the laws, whatever they be: dura ler, sed 
lex. With this, Signor Scialoja set to work to demonstrate that the law which 
had been thus infringed was not unjust by any means, and enumerated the 
different breaches of it which had occurred, all which weuld have had very 
slight importance had the person guilty of them simply submitted to the 
law ag soon as he became acquainted with it. The Italian law requires a 
formal authorization on the part of the Government previously to the open- 
ing of any school, and this formality had not been complied with by the 
American gentleman, who had not even thought of announcing to the Goy- 
ernment either his intention or the fact of his having actually opened the 
schools. In the second place, he had employed unqualified teachers in 
them, i.e., such as did not possess a regular diploma, had passed no public 
examination, and, in a word, had no legal right to teach in public schools 
in Italy, because they offered none of those guarantees as to their moral and 
inte!lectua! capacity which the Italian !aw requires. Roya! school inspectors 
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have the right to enter any public school in the realm at any hour of the 
day by the Italian laws ; now, one of them was refused admittance by one of 
the masters at the American 


schools. Moreover, the hall in which one of 


the schools was held, and which, according to the Government regulations, 


| ought not to hold more than 50 children at a time, was used for double that 
| number; while another school-room was found to be cold, damp, unpaved, 
| admitted the noxious odors pecuiiar to certain quarters of Rome, in shert, 
| was thoroughly unwholesome, and was pronounced dangerous to the health 
| of children who would have to spend several hours of the day in it. 


Finally, 


| the Italian laws, whether righty or wrongly, at any rate in conformity with 


e 


Italian customs aud prejudices and with the Italian character, prohibit th 
promiscuous education of the two sexes even at so early an age as seven 
years. Now, in the schools in question boys and girls of twelve years of 
age were taught together, and this was not only scandalous in the impure 
eyes of immoral Italians—whereas im America, Germany, and England it 
would hardly have been noticed—but was entircly at varianee with the 


| habits and customs of the country, and in fact really dangerous to yiorality. 


Having thus simpiy laid the facts of the case before the House, the Minister 
made a moderate allusion to* the unseemly and ill-judged resistance 
which had been opposed to the law by the foreiguer who had broken it, and 
sat down amid the cheers of the whole Assembly. He has since met with 
approval on all sides, as well from the Italian as the European press iu 
general. , 

The'most important parliamentary debate of the week certainly was that 
upon the income-tax, out of which nevertheless the Ministry came forth as 
victorious as out of the rest of the skirmishes and outpost fights it has 
undergone hitherto in anticipation of the great pitched battle upon the reli 
gious corporations of Rome, now in process of discussion by the private 
committee, and doubtless to form the chief objeet of interest during the pre- 
sent session. The income-tax debate was called forth by the discussion of 
the budget, which gives ample®opportunity on the Continent for speaking de 
rebus omnibus et quibusdam aliis. For instead of simply approving without 
further discussion the entries and expenditure of the past budget, and con 
fining themselves to a discussion of the new sums, the changes, the extraor- 
dinary expenses or new taxcs proposed by the Chancellor of the Lxchequer, 
as is the custom in the English Parliament, the Italians discuss every single 
point over and over again every year. Now, as there are three budgets here 
every year, it iseasy to imagine what a time this must take. First comes the 
bilancio di prima previsione—the one now under discussion. This must be 
voted before the year expires, and although it gives rise to a considerable dis- 
play of oratorical powers, the figures are hardly looked at, the House consol- 
ing itself with the thought that the budget will have to be discussed a second 
time in the bilancio definitive, on which occasion it again deems itself tree to 
dispense with a closer scrutiny because it is conscious of having already 
looked into it. Finally comes the third discussion, i.e., that of the bilancio 
retiificato, which is always sure to pass undiscussed, because it takes place 
at utime when the expenses have already been made and a change is no 
longer possible. 

Here we are, then, discussing the bilancio di prima prerisione for 1873, 
every chapter of which presents an opportunity for attacking the Ministry, 
which is but feebly supported by the Conservatives, by whom it is disliked, 
for reasons which I shail have occasion to explain to you more closely 
another time. The most violent ef these attacks took place on account of 
the income-tax, a singularly unpopular tax, by the way, here as every- 
where—more here perhaps than elsewhere even—and which gives rise to 
quite as much complaint on the part of the Conservatives as of the Radicals. 
For weeks, nay, months, the colunms of papers representing every shade of 
opinion were crammed with protests and complaints. The point had been 
more than once discussed in popular assemblies, and it seemed as though 
Signor Sella, the Minister, stood in imminent danger of being crushed by 
the weight of the discussion as soon as this question should be brought up. 
Yet the resuit has been far different from what had been anticipated, and, 
in fact, we may even say that his speeches of the 11th and 12th inst. were 
not only a decided triumph, but a well-merited triumph. 

Sella is no great orator certainly, but he is, beyond a doubt, the greatest 
statesman Itaty has produced since Cavour, and, moreover, manages the 
House more skilfully than Rattazi himself, that old parliamentary athlete of 
five-and-twenty years’ standing. Thus he had no difficulty in persuading 
the Asssnbly last Thursday that he had done nothing but his duty ; that 
were another minister to be found able to manage the financial department 
better than himself, he would be only too glad to resign in his fayor; that 
he had aceepted his portfolio with a deficit of 300,000 millions, which he had 
reduced to twenty millions ; that if any one knew of a better tax, and would 
propose it, he was quite ready to adopt any useful suggestion; but that, as 
long asthe tax exists, it ought to be rendered as productive as possible. He 
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cared little for popularity, and was fully aware that the ouly way for a 
finaucial minister to attain it was to apply the principle: Let him pay that 
likes; whereas his own prineiple would on the contrary be: Let him pay 
who owes. At the present time, who in Italy paid what he owed ? 

And indeed it is interesting for the observer of Italian manners and 
characteristics to follow the explanation given. Ina population of 25,000,000, 
for instance, we are told that, if we are to believe the statements of the 
people themselves, there would pot be a dozen doctors who earned more than 
2,000 lire ($400) a year by their profession! There would be only about 70 
lawyers, only 100 engineers and architects, only 1,380 tradesmen. Were his 
agents so much to be blamed if they occasionally doubted these evidently 
fulse statements? A great many taxpayers complain of arbitrary assess- 
ments, but Signor Sella quoted several examples of men who had declared 


their income at 5,000 lire, and who were glad to accept the official estimate | 


doubling and trebling the sum declared. What, in fact, is the amountof the 
entire income thus taxed? Itis 473 millions of lire, of which 180 millions are 
the interest of capital, 200 the revenue of working capital, and 95 the revenue 
of labor alone! By this it is clear that it is the holder of Government bonds 
on whose interests the exchequer lays its hand, and the official whose salary 
is curtailed by 13.20 per cent., who aloue really pay the tax, and that the 
Minister must be allowed full power to take all uecessary steps to prevent 
the state from being cheated by wholesale. Whenever Sella has proposed 
new tuxes, the invariable answer was: First collect those which already ex- 
ist. If he does his best to attain that end he is called a despot, his agents 
are the servile instruments of his tyranny, the taxpayers his victims. Had 
there been merely petty fraud, he would have simply repressed it. As it is, 
however, there can be but one means for Italy to recover her credit, her 
power, and her ivfluence, and that is by paying her debts; aud in order to 
do this she must pay the existing taxes. 
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“THE GREENBACK MYSTERY.” 


To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: If it be your intention to open your columns to a discussion of this 
important subject, | wish to say that “the Government” does now “supply 
money to.the banks for the asking,” so far as the banks are privileged to 
draw currency, guaranteed by the nation, on their deposits of United States 
bonds, while the interest on the latter still accrues to their benefit. Why 
the people should continue this profitable monopoly to the banks is “‘ what 
no fellow can find out.” 

If the banks must still be the medium through which the credit of the 
nation shall be supplied to the people, let them receive greenbacks to the 
full amount of the bonds they may deposit ; stop the interest on the bonds 
so deposited, abolish all bank taxation based on circulation, and relieve the 
banks from the necessity of keeping the currency reserve now required. 

(N. B.—This does not affect the reserve on deposits.) 

The adoption of the measure proposed by your correspondent, H. M. F.— 
viz., the inter-convertibility at par of United States bovds and greenbacks, 
at the option of individual holders, might be an improvement upon the 
present system, even as above modified, but it is by no means certain that 
the removal of the buffer now interposed by the national banks between 
the currency and its basis would not be a more than compensating disadvan- 
tage. S. 

Junuary 6, 1873. 














is E correspondent who asks to what writing of Dr. W. B. Carpenter we 

alluded in our late review of Owen’s ‘Debatable Land,’ Vol. XVI., 
p. 269, is informed that we had in mind an artiéle in the London Quarterly 
for October, 1871, on “Spiritualism and its Recent Converts,” which was at- 
tributed to Dr. Carpenter, and, we believe, correctly, though it has been de- 
nied that he wrote it. It is a sign of the times that the London Atheneum, 





which annually reviews in extenso the literature for the year of the principal 
nations, and which has for three years given in this manner an article on 
the literature of the United States, now announces a discontinuance of the 
practice, “‘ having preferred during the past twelve months to devote the 
same attention to American as to English books, and to notice them as they 
appear.” This is probably the chief reason, but another may be the difficul- 
ty of procuring a competent person to review the literature of this country. 





At least, those who have heretofore served the Atheneum in this capacity 
have not particularly distinguished themselves ; in saying which, we do not 
mean to overlook the difficulties of the task.——At the monthly meeting of 
the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 28, a biographical sketch of the late Mr. George P. Putnam was read by 
the president, and au anonymous donation of $250 was announced, to cover 
the expenses of copying the records of old churches of New York—Dutch, 
Presbyterian, or French. 





—Mr. John Priestley, who died last week, was not connected promi- 


| nently in any way with literature, science, or art, and to the great majo- 
| rity of our readers his name was eutirely unknown, aud yet his death comes 
| home as a personal loss to a very large proportion of the men of intellec- 





tual pursuits in this city. He has for nearly twenty years been Treasurer 
of the Century Club, and there was probably nobody who was so closely 
associated in the mind of its members with that well-loved fireside in Fif- 
teenth Street, around which so many distinguished men of all countries 
have gathered within the last quarter of a century, and so many of the bést 
men of this city have spent some of their happiest hours. Mr. Priestley was 
aclubbable man in the best sense of the word, a sympathetic talker, to 
whom every man’s pursuits were interesting, and he talked with unusual 
attractiveness of face and manner, with strong sense and fine tastes. He 
was a native of Ireland, but was brought to this country in his infancy, and 
was a grandnephew of the famous Dr. Priestley, the English theologian and 
natural philosopher, who emigrated in 1794. He was at one time the 
publisher of the Whig Review, but passed the greater part of his life 
as a manufacturer of paper, and in that capacity lent a helping hand to 
more than one literary enterprise which perished untimely. But he was in 
business as in society, above all things, an honest gentleman, modest, unas- 
suming, unselfish, to whom the society of his friends was the greatest prize 
and comfort of life. 


—We said two weeks ago that although a certaiv body of persons in this 
country, commonly designated as “high-tariff men,” were in the habit of 
sneering at what is commonly called “ political economy ”—that is, the 
political economy of Turgot and Smith and Say and Mill—and denying that 
there was any such science, they were all devout believers in a political 
economy of their own invented by Mr. Henry C. Carey, “for the generaliza- 
tions of which they have a reverence which, we think, nobody has ever 
accorded to those of the other writers we have named.” This may have 
seemed at the time strong language, but we find in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, of Dec. 26, ample verification of it. Replying to our article on 
Mr. Boutwell’s Political Economy, it says, what no free-trader who knew 
the meaning of the word “ science,” or was in his right mind, would say of 
Adam Smith’s political economy : 


“We are told of a political economy invented by Henry C. Carey. As 
well might we be told of a motion of the earth invented by Galileo, or of a 
principle of gravitation invented by Sir Isaac Newton, or of a system of 
astronomy invented by Copernicus, Mr. Careylays no claim to invention, 
but to discovery. By employing the inductive method in a long course of 
diligent investigation, he found that certain phenomena were in harmony 
with certain rules of action. Next, during years of patient study, he applied 
these rules to a multitude of facts, carefully exploring the field of research, 
without meeting with exceptions. Then alone did he feel justified in claim- 
ing these rules to be natural laws. To sneer at his conclusions as inventions 
does not prove them to be incorrect. Sneers were plentifully bestowed upon 
Harvey when he announced his discovery of the circulation of the blood ; 
yet the sneerers are well-nigh forgotten, while Harvey has won imperish- 
able fame.” 


Here we see there is absolutely no difference between the demonstra- 
tions of Newton and Kepler in the field of pure science, and Mr. Carey’s 
generalizations on a number of facts picked out by him from all sorts of 
“histories” aud “biographies” and romances, ancient and modern, such 
as the foundation of Rome by Romulus. 


—The following, which appears in the Washington Republican, in an 
article of which Mr. Boutwell is said to approve warmly as a defence of his 
policy, is too good to be confined to any one circle of readers : 


“The Nation lays down as one of its maxims that ‘ man, pene by 
nature a producing and trading animal, the freer play you give his faculties, 
the more rapidly, will he create wealth.’ We deny that man, for the pur- 
poses of American statesmanship, is an animal at all; on the contrary, he 
is a co-ruler, a sovereign, and must therefore be an intelligent, educated,, 
morally responsible and self-thinking being, or the republic cannot stand. 

“We deny in toto the above specious, deceitful, and even immoral 
maxim laid down as a fundamental principle by English writers and re- 
peated by the Nation. It has been put forth, precisely as the justification 
from the Bible of American slavery in times past, to create a public opinion 
favorable to the unlimited rule of wealth, against whose sway the individual 
has no rights whatever.” 
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—The good people of Wilmington, Delaware, were lately exercised 
over the naming of anew hotel. An evening paper, remembering the move- 
ment to consolidate in one State Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, which 
it was proposed to dub Delmarvia, favored this name, composed of the first 
syllables of the names of the three States, for the hotel. Better counsels 
prevailed, however, and Clayton House it became. ‘* Unique and musical” 
was the recommendation of Delmarvia, which no doubt fairly represents the 
class of names that please the American ear. Passengers on the Peunsyl- 
vania Central must have been struck with the names of certain stations as 
having a corresponding euphony, of which Altoona aud Renivo may stand 
as examples. They were named by the present President of the road, Mr. 
J. Edgar Thomson. Altoona is of Indian origin, and has been translated 
“the fat of the mountain.” Rendvo is the seat of the railroad repair-shops, 
as the name was designed to indicate; but the American ear could not be 
satisfied with the short Latin quantity of the penult. Mr. Thomson also 
invented Tijna (a station on the Pennsylvania and Erie Road), contracting 
it from Tionesta, the name of the creek on which the place is situated, inas- 
much as the creek had already furnished a name to another settlement. 
Still another name, of national and even world-wide fame, At/anta, connects 
itself with the engineering days of Mr. Thomson. Marthasville was what it 
was first called by the chief-engineer of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, in 
honor of the daughter of Governor Lumpkin, of Georgia; but Mr. Thomson, 
foreseeing the importance of this terminus, overruled his colleague, and 
named the station Atlania, from the circumstance that the railways ap- 
proaching it from the West there first encountered the waters of the Atlantic 
slope. Marthasvilie reminds us that the Pennsylvania and Erie Road prac- 
tised, if it did not originate, the sensible custom of doing honor to indivi- 
duals without tacking after their names -ville, -ton, or -bury; whence the 
stations Wetmore, Sergeant, Keating, Sterling, Hyner, etc. Royston is only 
a1 apparent exceptiou, the name of the landowner on which the station is 
sitnated being Roy Stone. Hinzue, Dahoga, and Schahonda are not in- 
stauces of euphonius invention like some of the foregoing, but are tolerably 
pure Indian. According to Gen. T. L. Kane, the Senecas pronounced the 
first name Kinjua—one of the rare cases in which thet tribe sounded 
the j. Schahonda is short for Dagoosgahonda, or Wildcat Creek ; the whites 
of the region commonly call the full name Doggyschahonda, with a slight 
confusion of the natural history. 


—In the bound volume of the Ninth Census which has just been distri- 
buted, the eye is at once arrested by the shaded and colored maps of which 
we vave, in anticipation, a general description about a year ago (Nation, 
Feb. 8, 1872). They are nine in number, reckoning them by sheets, and 
represent (1) the deusity of the total population ; (2) the distribution of the 
colored population ; (3) the foreign population ; (4) the Irish; (5) the Ger- 
mau; (6) the English aud Welsh, British American, Swedish and Norwe- 
gian, and Chinese population—all on one sheet ; (7) degrees of illiteracy ; 
(8) distribution of wealth ; (9) the acquisition and transfer of United States 
territory, from 1780 to 1870. Mauy curious and some startling reflections sug- 
gest themseives on a mere glance at these charts, but we have no room here 
to indulge in them. We barely remark that, while we are accustomed to de- 
plore the flood of ignorance poured upon our shores from the Old World, we 
may see here that the home of illiteracy on this continent is in that section, 
the South, which appears ali but blank on the map of foreign pepulation ; 
in other words, that the most unenlightened portion of our population is the 
most purely American. Of course this includes the late slaves, but they are 
none the less natives, and are all now citizens and voters. On the other 
hand, regions in which the Irish population is found in a density varying 
from 1 to 15 to the square mile often appear blank on the chart of illiteracy ; 
as, for instance, Western New York, Northeastern Ohio, Southern Michigan, 
Eastern Iowa, and Northern Lllinois. The region of greatest wealth is, for 
all practical purposes, identical with that of the greatest foreign population, 
for reasons with which we are all familiar. 


—These charts show the present status of the country under the various 
aspects enumerated; similar ones prepared on the census of 18-0 will 
graphically portray our progress, or, to use a neutral word, development. 
Had we had such thirty, twenty, or even ten years ago, what light they 
would have shed on movements and tendencies, territorial, political, racial, 
moral, and social! To take a local example: the influx of Canadians into 
New England is of comparatively recent date, and its extent, as mapped on 
one of these sheets, will surprise those who have paid no attention to it. It 
is really an element of no sinal! value in caleulating the future of the New 
England character—a character which is still, we presume, the one whose 
transformation is watched with the most interest, not to say with the most 
concern. The agricultural, the manufacturing, the political physiognomy, 
so to speak, of New England, is affected by the presence of these French 
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Canadians, who are in such force in Vermont (28,304) that a French 
paper was not long since published expressly for them. In Essex County, 
Mass., they have supplanted a significant part of the native American con- 
stituency of that district as represented in Congress, and on this side their 
colonizing has a national bearing. Now, however much of the tendency 
on their part to cross the berder was shown in former censuses, it could 
casily have escaped notice ; whereas maps like these would have fixed the 
fact in memory, and if used in our schools among the regular aids to in- 
struction would have made this aud every other movement of population a 
matter of common notoriety. Possibly, too, the knowledge that Canada 
was coming over to us would bave cooled the ardor of some of our nerth- 
waitl-looking annexationists, and given them patience to wait till a sort of 
human endosmosis had made a homogeneous people on both sides ef the 
line. What effect on the general desire for annexation the publication of 
such maps as No. 9 in the above list would have had, we will not undertake 
to say. We wish the Commissioner had been or had felt: authorized to ana- 
lyze this map by means of others, in the same manner that he has avalyzed 
the foreign population map. American history, as taught in our schools, or 
as studied in private, would be much more clearly comprehended if for every 
important stage of extension or alteration of boundaries—State and national 
—t separate map, on however reduced a seale, could bo referred to, These 
are now left to be laboriously worked out by means of No. 9 alone and the 
*‘ Historical Notes ” on pp. 573-587 of the Census. 


—In former times, writers of Greck grammars conteuted themselves with 
exhibiting the principles of inflection and syntax, their object being to ep- 
able the student to enter upon the study of the language with as little delay 
as possible. But in this age of progress, when philology has been raised to 
the ranks 6f an exact science, the grammarian must not eontine himself te a 
mere exhibition of the phenomena of the language as it exists in the authors 
that have come down to us. He is expected to describe aceurately the 
forms which ought to have been used before the Greek peninsula was iu- 
habited by any human beings; he must descant upon the inherent qualities 
of fricatives, surds, factitives, aud sonayts, as also upon the psychological 
tendencies of the paulo-post future; be must invent new names for old 
things, aud give a satisfactory account of the Greek pronunciation which 
prevailed in the days of Phoroneus, Lvachus, Sivis, Sciron, and Proerustes : 
otherwise be will not be considered as having duly executed his task. Fur- 
ther, he must embellish his pages with long notes and excursuses about 
Sanskrit and Slavic affinities, and Lithuanian and Chinese analogies, not for- 
getting the curiously developed dialects of Caffraria, which are probably re- 
lated to the language of the Cabiri. All which he ean accomplish without 
even knowing the alphabets of those languages. The science of the ninve- 
teenth century has established the important truth that all races of men, 
ancient and modern, put their vocal organs in motion for the purpose of em- 
‘bodying in articulate sounds the operations of their minds; alw ays except- 
ing the Cynocephali and the Sciapodes, who express their sentimenta by 
barking and cackling, respectively. 
—it is an end. 


Grammar now has ceased to be a means 
The numerous references to numerous grammars iv al! our 
Greek text-books show that the language is to be studied not for its authors 
but for its roots, stems, affixes, prefixes, and numerais; and always with 
reference to Sanskrit, Welsh, and Lithuanian. Those who have a taste for 
Greek literature should use translations; for who would prefer walking te 
riding ? 

—Something that translators, reviewers, and foreign correspondents can- 
not at all keep pace with is the wonderfully active discussion in Germany, 
since the war, of ail sorts of social, political, and economical questious relat- 
ing tothe new Empire. The productiveness of the press on these subjects 
is not only remarkable in itself as being greater than at any previous epoch 
in German history, but is in the strongest contrast with what is goiig on io 
France. There one mght count on his fingers the number of works that 
have appeared in the last two years touching the reconstitation of France, 
and showing profound or even patieut study of the great problems which 
rest upon that country for solution. What might we not expect of her, 
for her own regeuveration and for her influence upon the rest of tue world, 
if she were manifesting as great indifference to revenge as her late con- 
querors to further conquests; if home topics occupied as much of her 


| serious thought ; if, to offer a practical illustration, the joint product of 


all her presses could in any way compare with that of a single German 
publishing house in matters affecting the national welfare? Carl Habel’s 
list, for example, in Berlin, it would be difficult for all France to match. 
‘The German State Governments and the Catholie Chureh of To-day,’ 
by Prof. Dr. Hermann Wasserschleben, of Giessen; ‘The New Gold 
Coinage and the German Mark as a Unit of Reckoning, by H. FP. Ka- 
meke; ‘Qn Jury-Courts and Sheriff's Courts,’ by Dr. Richard Ed. Jovh, 
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of Liibeck, are some of the titles takeu at random of the pamphlets which 
this house is constantly issuing, over and above the two series called 
‘Deutsche Zeit- und Streit-Fragen,’ and ‘Sammlung gemeinverstiind- 
licher Vortriige,’ which already almost form a library in themselves. The 
former series is edited by Prof. Dr. F. von Holtzendorff and W. Oncken, 
and, as its title imports, is devoted to the discussion of live and knotty 
issues, some of which we enumerate, premising that each pamphlet (or 
number, as we are really dealing with a periodical) consists of from 40 
to 80 pages duodecimo: ‘Rome and the Germans,’ by J. C. Bluntschli, 
of Heidelberg; ‘The Later Catholie Orders and Congregations, particu- 
larly in Germany,’ by Prok Dr. J. F. von Schulte; ‘Protestantism as a 
Political Principle in the German Empire,’ by Prof. Dr. M. Baumgarten, 
of Rostock; ‘German Railroad Policy,’ by F. Perrot, also of Rostock ; 
‘The Question of the Standard in the Reform ef the German Coinage,’ by 
Prot. Dr. Wilhelm Roscher, of Leipzig; ‘The Labor Question of Old and 
of To-day,’ by Prof. Dr. Fr. Wilhelm Stahl; ‘The Novel of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ by Professor J. Miihly ; ‘The Quack Medicine and Immorality In- 
dustry in the Daily Press,’ by Dr. H. Beta, of Berlin; ‘The Fundamental 
Evil in the Modern Education of the Youvg,’ by Prof. Dr. F. A. Beck, of 
Giessen, etc., ete. 

—Dr. von Holtzendorff also appears as editor, in conjunction with Prof. Vir- 
chow, of the second series, the ‘ Collection of Popular Scientifie Treatises,’ to 
which he himself contributes ‘Conquests and the Right of Conquest,’ and 
which contains besides such papers as : ‘ The Social Question,’ by Max Wirth ; 
‘The Idea of Love in some Ancient and Modern Languages,’ by Dr. Carl 
Abel; ‘Honor, in the Mirror of Time,’ by Edward Osenbriiggen; ‘Mental 
Disorders and Disease,’ by Dr. C. F. Flemming, of Schwerin; ‘The Circula- 
tion of the Blood,’ by Prof. Dr. A. Fick, of Wiirzburg; ‘ Meteorites and 
their Relation to the Earth,’ by Prof. C. Rammelsberg; ‘Sea Waves and 
their Geologic Significance,’ by K. von Seebach; ‘The Oracles,’ by Dr. 
Edward Doeller, of Brandenburg; * Petroleum,’ by Prof. Dr. Franz Buche- 
nau, of Bremen; ‘Graphite and its Chief Uses,’ by Prof. Dr. Heinrich 
Weeer, of Niirnberg, ete., etc. We desist, not because we have exhausted 
the list, but for want of room to give further specimens. This popular- 
scicuce series has already passed the 150th number, and may well be endless, 
as it is composed of choice selections from ephemera! literature in all parts 
of the Empire. As if, however, the oversight of these periodicals were not 
enough to occupy him, we find the indefatigable Dr. von Holtzendorff edit- 
ing the ‘Materialien der Deutschen Reichs-Verfassung,’ a collection of 
documents and reports of debates relating to the Government of the new 
Empire, its origin and powers, and especially to the constituent North-Ger- . 
man Reichstag of 1867—in short, a species of German “ Madison Papers,” 
with «ll the modern improvements; and also, with the help of numerous 
learned co-laborers, the ‘ Handbuch des Deutschen Strafrechts,’ or Hand- 
book of German Penal Law, which is now in the middle of its third volume. 
These works again, like the foregoing, are published by Habel. 

MR. FORSTER’S ‘LIFE OF DICKENS,’ VOL. II.* 
= i old saying, which used to be stereotyped in the Lives of the Poets 
4 and similar works, written by our fathers, that the biographies 
of men of letters must necessarily be brief because the lives of such 
m:n usually passed without incident and their history was best found 
in their works, appears to have gone out of fashion. Mr. Forster, 
at all events, who may be called the British Biographer Laureate, 
ix no believer in it now, whatever he was when he wrote his ‘Gold- 
snith’—as witness the big book about Landor, and this voluminous 
‘Dickens.’ But we doubt if it will be found that his apostleship of the new 
ereed will bring over many disciples. His ‘ Dickens,’ of which the second 
volume is now published, was somewhat tedious in the first volume, although 
the great novelist’s recent death gave it temporarily a peculiar interest, and 
although the early years of a distinguished man—his making up, so to speak, 
aid his apprenticeship to the business in which he excelled—necessarily 
made a highly attractive theme. But in this second volume neither of these 
sources of interest any longer serves, aud average readers of it will be in- 
clined to think that the despised wisdom of our ancestors, which left the 
novelists’ novels and the poets’ poems to do duty as a good part of their bio- 
graphies, was wisdom after all. With certain other readers the case may be 
different. If one has eaten mutton chops with Dickens upon the very day 
on which the fifth part of ‘Dombey & Son’ came out; or has borne him 
company in a salt-water bath after a consultation with him as to whether 
‘David Copperfield’ should or should not be called ‘ David Mag’; or has 
bee: informed while reading, by the author’s request, the proof of a chap- 
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ter of ‘Chuzzlewit,’ that the author is “a small fortune in beer and cold 
punch ” to the country inn where he is writing his story; or has gone over 
to Belgium to meet him on his return from his first tour in Italy; or has 
been oue of a party of amateur actors of which Dickens was manager ; or 
has stood godfather to one of Dickens's childrea—why then it is easily under- 
stood that one may be interested in the contents of Mr. Forster’s second 
volume, which, whatever else there is in it, gives plenty of dates of mutton- 
chop eatings, and brief notes of salt-water baths, and diary-entries of the 
time of setting out on pedestrian tours. Not very much that is of a much 
higher character than these things will be found in the volume. At first 
sight the reason why this should be so is not apparent, and indeed we do 
not know that long looking for it would find it. Mr. Forster became Dickens's 
trusted friend at the very beginning of Dickens’s literary life. Dickens went 
to him for advice on all topics whatsoever, literary and domestic, great and 
small, and followed his advice very much more, we should say, than so much 
good advice was ever followed before. For thirty-odd years, the two men 
walked together, rode together, talked together, in short, lived together 
in the utmost amity, intimacy, and mutual trust, and one would say 
that either might well have made of the other a really admirable bio- 
grapher were it not that experience teaches us that even among rare 
things good biographers are rare. In this case, for example, much 
of the knowledge of Dickens that is Mr. Forster’s exclusive posses- 
sion the very intimacy of their relations to each other debars him 
from revealing. Then again this intimacy has apparently led Mr. Fors- 
ter into the error of supposing that his Dickens is the Dickens about whom 
the public in general cares, and that it cares as much about him as Mr. Fors- 
ter does, which is a natural and amiable delusion, but a delusion. And, 
finally, Mr. Forster, thinking that the best way of making the real Dickens 
known to us—thinking that for him, at least, it is the best way—has far too 
thoroughly lost sight of everybody but Dickens and himself, and by so doing 
has fallen a prey to a danger which only great skill would have enabled him 
to avoid, and makes everybody say as he puts down the book that it is 
more than half about Mr. John Forster, whose biography everybody hopes it 
may be long before anybody shall be called on to read. 

In consequence of this series of mishaps, we have an authentic book 
which will be of great use to the bibliopolist who wishes to know what 
were the exact profits of the first three editions of the ‘ Christmas 
Carol,’ and to the cyclopedia maker who wishes to know in what year 
Dickens first visited Italy and how many children he had. Further- 
more, it will be of interest to many who wrote for Household Words, 
or who dined at Gadshill, or who otherwise were of the author’s friend- 
ship or acquaintance. But we have not a book which gives us really 
a picture of Dickens at work and at play, though it does give us Dickens’s 
opinions of Swiss scenery ; and very numerous specimens of Dickens’s letters 
asking Mr. Forster to go and dine with him; to meet him in Paris; to tell 
him what was the best name for the new periodical ; to ask whether or not 
he should put off a dinner party for which the invitations were already out ; 
to give an opinion as to Mrs. Gamp; to make one of an excursion party to 
Cornwall; to.go with him to buy some graveyard ground; to instruct him 
or advise with him about this and that and a thousand other things which it 
is proper for Mr. Forster to recollect but which will weary most people in the 
perusal. And all this, as we imagine, because Mr. Forster overrates the im- 
portance’ of his subject, and in particular overrates the attractiveness of 
what he himself peculiarly and privately knows and is at liberty to tell. 
A couple of volumes of biography with an appendix of bibliography, and a 
couple of volumes of Dickens’s best letters and other of his unpublished per- 
formances, would appear to us a far surer memorial of the man than this 
‘ Life’ of Mr. Forster's promises to be ; and indisputably it would have been 
a much more workmanlike and enjoyable literary performance. 

We find very little that is quotable, but Mr. Forster’s and Mr. Dick- 
ens’s skill in the reproduction of the American citizen is fairly exemplified in 
this passage : 

“Then, in a confusion between the two rival packets for Genoa, he un- 
willingly detained one of them more than an hour from sailing, and only 


managed at last to get to her just as she was moving out of harbor. As he 
went up the side he saw a.strange sensation among the travellers 
whom he had detained so long; heard a voice exclaim, ‘I am biarmed if it 


ain’t DICKENS!’ and stood in the centre of a group of Five Americans ! 
But the pleasantest part of the story is, that they were, one and all, glad to 
see him; that their chief man, or leader, who had met him in New York, at 
once introduced them all around, with the remark, ‘ Personally, our country- 
men and you can fix it friendly, sir, I do expectuate’; and that thro e 
stormy passage to Genoa which followed, they were excellent friends.” 


This last is probably explained by what follows : a‘ 


“ For the greater part of the time, it is true, Dickens had to keep to his 
cabin.” 
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Otherwise we may be sure that the ‘“‘blarmed” Americans would have 
surreptitiously set him afloat amid the billows on a hencoop, without food, | 
for ruining their country so utterly as it is well known that he did. 

Another passage wili be found amusing, and worth all the Swiss scene- , 
painting put together: 

‘From Strassburg they went by rail on the 8th to Bale, from which 
they started for Lausanne next day in three coaches, two horses to 
each, taking three days for the journey, its only enlivening incident 
being an uproar between the landlord of an inn on the road and one of the 
voituriers, who had libelled Boniface’s establishment by complaining of the 
food. After various defiances on both sides, the landlord said, ‘Scélérat ! 
mécréant! je vous beaxerai!’ To which the voiturier replied, ‘Comment 
dites-vous? voulez-vous boxer? Eh? Voulez-vous? Ah! Boxez-moi, 
donc !’—at the same time accompanying these retorts with gestures of 
violent significance, which explained that this new verb-active was founded 
on the well-known English verb to boax, or box. If they used it once, they 
used it a hundred times, and goaded each other to madness with it always.” 

We may remark, in closing this notice, that Mr. Forster appears to think 
he has disposed of a charge of inaccuracy brought against his biography by | 
Mr. George Cruikshank, who has asserted certain things in reference to | 
‘Oliver Twist’; and, also, that he has atoned for a piece of bad manners of 
which he was guilty in substantially calling Dr. Shelton Mackenzie the in- 
ventor and promulgator of a lie. In this volume he is compelled 
to admit that Dr. Mackenzie did not invent a lie; but he seems to have 
forgotten that, in common decency, he owed that gentleman amends for 
flinging such an accusation at him. As for the Cruiksbank matter, Mr. 
Forster does not meet the point in issue, but evades it in a fashion which is 
curious rather than laudable or sagacious. Cruikshank said in substance 
this: that he was the inventor of ‘Oliver Twist’; that Dickens saw in 
his workroom some pictures of Sykes, Nancy, Fagin, and others of the 
characters in that story, which caused him to alter the story which 
he had then begun writing, and to alter it in such a direction that the 
artist, rather than the author, may be considered the originator of ‘ Oliver 
Twist’ as we haveit. In reply to this, Mr. Forster, some year or so ago, 
came out in a letter denying that Mr. Cruikshank’s claim was at all to be 
allowed ; and this was his argument: Dickens came to town on one occa- 
sion when ‘Oliver Twist’ was far advanced in publication, and seeing that 
his artist, Mr. Cruikshank, had made two plates which to Mr. Dickeus 
seemed quite unsatisfactory, he wrote Mr. Cruikshank a note saying so, and 
requesting Mr. Cruikshank to set to work and make two more, which Mr. 
Cruikshank did. Now, says Mr. Forster, this note decides the controversy ; 
no man who is working subordivately to an artist writes to the artist a note 
like that. Upon the appearance of this argument of Mr. Forster’s, Mr. 
Cruikshank came to the front again; reiterated his assertion; made it 
plain as a pikestaff (always supposing that Mr. Cruikshank is a credible 
witness) that he was not indeed in auy admissible sense the originator of 
‘Oliver Twist,’ as we know the novel, and that he was very hasty to make 
such a claim ; but nevertheless that it is perfectly true that he did invent a 
Fagin, a Sykes, and the general plan of the story (the adventures of a good 
boy among London thieves); and that Dickens did in fact modify his own 
plan, and did, to some extent, adopt Cruikshank’s notion. Now, how does | 
Mr. Forster meet this? Not, in our judgment, and so far as we know the 
facts, with candor ; and not with cogency and conclusiveness by any means. 
What he dves is to print a facsimile of the letter which the author wrote to 
the artist about the plates above mentioned, which nobody ever contended 
were not perfectly unde: his control, and which Mr. Cruikshank has since 
said, if we recollect right, were made in accordance with Dickens’s wish 
and against the artist’s judgment. If any one had denied the existence of 
Dickens’s letter, Mr. Forster’s action in this second volume would have 
been pertinent. As the case stands, however, we should say it is very 
like an evasion of a difficulty, or a singular misapprehension of it. 





HAZEN’S SCHOOL AND ARMY IN GERMANY AND FRANCE.* 


ENERAL HAZEN’S book is replete with matter of great interest and 
value both to the soldier and the statesman. The information it con- 
tains respecting the military and the educational institutions of North Ger- 
many and of France is as full and as detailed as can be desired. After read- 
ing it, no one will be surprised at the overwhelming defeat of the French 
armies in 1870. The author speaks mostly from personal observation, es- 
pecially in regard to Prussia. Besides visits made by him to both countries, 
in which he evidently neglected no reliable source of information, during the 
latter part of the Franco-Prussian-campaign he was at the headquarters of 
the Prussian forces under such auspices as to insure him all the means of in- 





* ‘The School and the Army in Germany and France, with a Diary of Siege Life at 
Versailles. By Bvt. Maj.-Gen. W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., Colonel Sixth Infantry.’ New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1872. 





forming himself that he required. If he seems to look at the country 
of his hosts through rose-colored glasses, his answeris, ‘ | have written what 
I jound to be true.” In his comparative observations on the United states 
army he clearly points out certain vital defects in our own military esta- 
blishment, the sad truth of which will come home to every one of our officers 
who has served in the field. 

The book makes us clearly understand the present greatness of Prussia 
as a military power, by a complete exposition of her military organization 
and administration in all their details, and these are traced back to their first 
establishment by Frederic William the First, King of Prussia, father of 
Frederic the Great. The most important element of this military greatness 
is universal conscription, in which no substitutes are allowed, aud which 
compels every youth in the kingdom, from the royal princes down to the 
lowest peasants, on arriving at the age of twenty, actually to serve in the 
regular army long enough to make him a thorough soldier, and after that for 
a certain time in the reserves, which, in war, are instantly brought into the 
field as a part of the regular forces. Thus Prussia is literally a nation of 
soldiers—the modern Sparta; and with Spartan hardihood the Prussians 
campaign without tents or blankets. This makes an enormous saving in trans: 
portation, and consequently in the cost of carrying on war, and, above all, 
in time, which is everything in military operations. Neither does their 
health suffer from the exposure, as shown by their army reports; aud the 
army reports of our late Confederates testily to the same effect. 

The present organization and field administration of the North German 
Army are explained to us in all their details. Each corps commander is 
clothed with the fullest powers for “ setting bis squadrons in the field,” and 
providing for all their wants, without being hampered by the red tape of a dis- 
tant central administration. This system of plenary powers, combined with 
a strict personal responsibility which checks their abuse, includes the regi 
mental commanders, each of whom is virtually the paymaster, the quarter- 
master, and the commissary of his own regiment. One result is that 
the soldiers’ clothing is always of the best material and well made, “ shoddy” 
being never heard of. Besides their admirably etfective system of adminis- 
tration, the Prussian armies are distinguished by their perfect discipline. 
General Hazen saw no stragglers and no drunken soldiers, and he testifies 
to their humane treatment of the vanquished—a sure index of superier 
civilization. In view of what we learn from his book as to the highly efti- 
cient administration of the Prussian forces, we are not surprised at General 
Hazen’s statement respecting their rapid mobilization in time of war, In 
1866, he says, it required only two weeks to put 600,000 men into the field; 
and in 1870, within four days after the signal for mobilization was given, 
forty trains were daily running to the Rhine, and in two weeks the whole of 
the great North German army was in line. 

General Hazen states his opinion of the Prussian army as follows: 

“Tf called upon to give a summary of the special characteristics which 
make the Prussian army pre-eminent, I should enumerate the absence of 
exemptions and substitutes, which seeures for the army the best meu, and 
makes service even and acceptable ; athorough knowledge of duty ; general 
education of soldiers and officers; high character of non-commissioned 
officers ; an effective system of keeping the ranks full; superior training, 
and eareful selection for merit alone of the higher staff; a decentralized 
administration ; impartial justice ; the certainty of recognition and reward 
for enterprise and industry, and intolerance of sloth and indolence ; a strict 
but not harsh discipline throughout all grades, and a rigid economy in all 
things.” 

A fall account is given both of the military and the civil schools in France 
and in Prussia. The exposition of the condition of education in these 
countries shows France to be vastly inferior in this respect to Prussia. In 
fact, the chief difference between the two peoples is in those essential elements 
of civilization—education, intelligence, and morality. In Prussia education is 
compulsory upon all, and in all the schools religious teachings are blended 
with the regular instruction. In France, on the other hand, school attend- 
ance is not compulsory; the peasantry, who number 25,000,000 of the 
nation, are grossly ignorant and stupid; and of the entire population, as 
shown by official reports, only one third can read and write. 

Then, as to the French army, of which and of its tactics General Hazen 
gives us the history and present condition, it isevidently greatly inferior to 
the Prussian’army, both in composition and efficiency. Though conscription 
has been draining France of her very life-blood from the beginning of the 
century, it has failed to make of the French a nation of soldiers, from being 
coupled with the vicious system of substitutes; the necessary result of 
which is to keep nearly all the worth and intelligence of the nation out of the 
army. And the infantry, the great and decisive arm of the service, is the 
mere dregs of the recruitment, being only what remains after all the best 
and most intelligent men have been taken out to fill up the numerous corps 
@éliie. Its sad want of discipline has been publicly lamented by its 
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best officers; and the loose and partisan habits of warfare acquired in its 
African experiences have unfitted it for suecess in grand operations on the 
field. 

Nevertheless, the desperate valor often shown by the French troops 
against great odds—for they were everywhere outnumbered by the Prussians 
in the field—proves that they have by no means lost their fighting qualities. 
This leaves, to our mind, no theory but that of the most astounding incom- 
petency of their commanders to account for the fact that, not to speak of 
the surrender of 200,000 men at Metz, an army of 400,000 Frenchmen, in- 
cluding 30,000 cavalry—a force amply sufficient if properly used to decide 
the war—were shut up in Paris, where they could do nothing but use up the 
supplies, aud thus make the surrender of the city a fact sure to be accom- 
plished. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 


i i} January magazines are not as full of Christmas as usual, but otherwise 

they are not particularly noticeable. The Galaxy has a very readable 
article by Mr. Justin McCarthy, who cleverly reviews the career of Earl 
Russeli, and comes to conclusions not different from those to which the 
historical record of “ Lord John” long since brought everybody. An his- 
torical record it has to be called, however much too dignified the term may 
seem wheu one thinks of Earl Russeil’s character and of his personal achieve- 
ments ; for whether or not the reality of greatness was his, the réle of great- 
ness, at least, was thrust upon him in a way which makes him the very 
spoiled child of English polities. Mr. De Forest’s “ Wetherel Affair” pro- 
ceeds to the eighth chapter in this month’s instalment, and continues inte- 
resting; Mrs. Edwards gives three chapters of a new story, which promises 
well; Mr. Anthony Trollope’s very long-drawn “ Eustace Diamonds ” comes 
to an end; Mr. Richard Grant White argues with his accustomed intelli- 
gence and instructiveness, and with his accustomed warmth, against several 
sorts of sins in speech; Mr. John Durand has a second article on “ French 
Scenes, Customs, aud Characters,” and sets the writers who deal with such 
subjects the good example of not being absolutely omniscient in his know- 
ledge of the foreigner; Lady Blanche Murphy begins a serial piece of chatty 
personal re:niniscence entitled “ Wanderings,” in which she will talk about 
various people whom she has met and various sights she has seen; Mr. Philip 
Quilibet discourses on the good resolutions of the New Year’s season, the de- 
magogism of the Labor Reform men, and the disastrous failure of the velo- 
cipede to take the place of the distempered horse; there is some poetry by 
Mr. Charles Carroll and Mr. William Winter, and the other articles are of 
the usual good quality. 

The Atlantic begins the new volume with an article which has much 
freshness, and to which most magazine readers will give a hearty welcome. 
It is the beginning of an autobiography of Mr. Robert Dale Owen, and is in 
several ways very pleasant reading. Very much more pleasant than the 
kind of writing to which Mrs. Harding Davis has accustomed us is her 
“Faded Leaf of History,” which narrates a little vaguely, but still with 
effectiveness, the story of some white people who wandered among our 
ludians some two hundred years ago. Mr. Howells, reintroducing some of 
the characters who made their first appearance in ‘ Our Wedding Journey,’ 
begius a story which will be watched with interest as being, if we are not 
mistaken, his maiden effort in novel-writing ; Caroline Chesebro, one of our 
inost conscientious, thoughtful, and uncommonplace of story-writers, but 
who is apt to exhibit life as a thing a little too hard and unjoyful to be en- 
durable, writes a characteristic tale called “ Barbara’s Duty ” ; “ The Kitchen 
Common Sense,” by Mr. J. E. Babson, talks agreeably of the days when the 
stove began to supplant the hearth and the brick oven as an engine of cook- 
ery and housewifery ; Mr. Parton is as vivacious and ready as usual in his 
account of Washington's first cabinet, its difficulties and labors ; Dr. Holmes 
has some verses about the great fire of November last ; there is other poetry 
by Miss Lucy Larcom, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mr. Marshall Oliver—a new 
mau aud a good one—Mr. Paul Hayne, and Mr. T. B. Aldrich—Mr. Ald- 
rich’s being perhaps the most striking, but all being rather better than is 
eomiuon ; there is au article from Mrs. Agassiz, who was with the Hassler 
expedition; aud there is the usual amount of ecMticism—musical, literary, 
scientific, political, and artistic, The political critie has something to say 
about the relations of this country to England—“ A Better Understanding 
with England, and the Use of It”—whiech seems to us well judged and likely 
to be of service both at home and abroad. 


Seribner’s Monthly certainly merits its second title of “an illustrated 
magazine for the people,” for it is very well illustrated, and its table of con- 
tents is excellentiy adapted for people in general. “ New Ways in the Old 
Dominion ” is the opening article—continued from December—and it is an 
article capable of astonishing those of us in whose minds remaius the image 
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of the old South—the South of the days before the war and before emanci- 
pation. The subject is a new railroad which is opening up a vast range of 
country in Virginia, and is to connect that State with the West, and the 
writer and artist deal with their theme very attractively. It is curious to 
note that Washington, who a hundred and odd years ago was practising his 
profession of surveying in this region, marked for his own some of the lands 
which are to-day most valuable for their coal and other minerals. 

The artiele which we have found most readable in the January Scribner's 
is one by Mr. Philip Hamerton, who prints a letter which he some time since 
wrote to a friend who announced that he had given up reading the newspapers. 
Mr. Hamerton replied to this announcement by discussing the good and the 
bad of newspaper reading, and decided that while much might be said on 
each side of the question, it was, on the whole, better to read than to re- 
frain. It is rather idle, to be sure, to be seeking reasons pro and con as re- 
gards a matter which settles itself, but what Mr. Hamerton says may be 
read with profit. A remark that he makes about books is worthy of con- 
sideration by those numerous people to whom— 


‘A book’s a book though there i+ nothing in ’t,”’ 


and a thing to be venerated. So, too, isa remark about “‘ standard authors.” 
“The writers of Queen Anne’s time,” says Mr. Hamerton, ‘could educate 
an Englishman of Queen Anne’s time, but they ean only partially educate 
an Englishman of Queen Victoria’s time.” This is no complete answer to 
the yiew which Mr. Hamerton is combating, and which is suggested in the 
question of Mr. Emerson’s which Mr. Hamerton quotes: “Suppose you 
should transfer the amount of your reading day by day from the news- 
papers to the standard authors?” But though it is not complete nor an 
exhaustive and conclusive discussion of the subject, it nevertheless has a truth 
in it which should be pondered. We suppose a clear gain is made when it 
is perceived that the books are extremely few which need be taken as final 
in regard to their subject, and that authors are, as a rule, human beings, 
and human beings who would be all the better for knowing more, and 
thinking more justly, and feeling more acutely and truly than most of them 
can be said to do. 

The contributors’ list of Seribner’s is this month abnormally rich in well- 
known names—or normally rich, we may say, if we bethink ourselves of the 
January devices of publishers. Its poetry is by Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
George Macdonald, Mr. C. S. Calverley, Mr. Bret Harte, Miss Christina 
Rossetti, and Mr. Bryant. Mr. Bryant's piece is a translation from the 
French. Of the rest, nothing is of any particular importance, except Mr. 
Calverley’s “‘ Cuckoo,” which indeed is itself not of any particular import- 
ance perhaps, but it is in its author’s own excellent vein, and is entirely en- 
joyable. We mention hastily as amongthe other contributors to Seribner’s 
Monthly Co). T. W. Higginson, Dr. Holland, Miss Charlotte F. Bates, Mr. 
Edward King (who is now travelling in the South in the interest of the 
magazine), Mr. E. C. Stedman, Mr. Edward Eggleston, Mr. C. D. Warner, and 
Mr. Augustus Hoppin. This, it will be seen, is a very good list of names 
for a magazine to show, and if the work to which the names are attached is 
not in all cases of the quality which the best friends of the ladies and gentle- 
men in question might desire or expect, why, that is another matter. 
Colonel Higginson’s essay is perhaps as good as any of its companions. It 
recommends “intercollegiate scholarships.” That is to say, Colonel 
Higginson would have undergraduates of various colleges compete for a sum 
of money, which the winner should afterwards use for his support at any 
college of his choice iu this country or in Europe. We do not know why 
the plan would not be a good enough one, though exactly what benefit, 
aud how much, would be derived from it, we do not clearly see. Colonel 
Higginson’s object, we think, would not be ours. In his opinion, the win- 
ning of an intercollegiate scholarship would secure for the winner so much 
credit and honor that he would be fully on a level with the winner in an 
intercollegiate regatta. As things now stand, the boating man is in the 
ascendant, Colonel Higginson thinks ; muscles overbear minds; physical 
prowess is honored to the prejudice of mental ability and scholastic acquire- 
ments and literary skill. This is a view commonly urged, and against 
which it is unusual to hear anything said, but, as we suppose, it is an entirely 
false view. A crowd of healthy young men collected at one of our places 
of learning will of course have a healthy admiration for physical strength ; 
they will also rejoice greatly in the young fellows who, on any conspicuous 
theatre, set their college ahead of other colleges. But so far as we know, 
the most admired type of man in our undergraduate communities is not 
the athlete and the stroke oar in the university boat; it is, on the contrary, 
the man of mental ability, the mau of attainments and of literary skill or 
aptitude. We have even been in the habit of thinking that this type 
is very unduly exalted. 

In Lippincott’s we have Miss Chesebro again, who begins a novel calicd 
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“ Probationer Leonhard.” ‘“ A Visit to the ‘King of Aurora” describes a 
singular German colony established near Portland in Oregon ; “ My Charge 
on the Life Guards” chronicles the discomfiture of many Britishers by a 
sharp Yankee; Mr. Reginald Wynford writes of Dublin in a way to make 
a New Yorker eager to emigrate to that cy 4 and well-governed land of 
plenty ; “ The Southern Planter,” by Mr. W. W. Harney, is a fairly good 
sketch of one variety of a much pict By character ; there is some 
good book-noticing and other matter in quality and quantity as of old—the 
distinctive flavor of Lippincott’s, which has ‘always contrived to be good in 
a way of its own, being as well preserved as ever. 

Harper’s does a good deal of the regulation Christmas business of all 
varieties, and will please the recondite reader who likes to be informed, at 
this time of the year, that the boar’s head was a favorite Christmas dish, 
and will equally please the kind-hearted reader who loves to see the regenera- 
tion of the Mr. Scrooges whose hearts, in this frosty season of goodwill, 
melt down into turkeys and sausages for the poor and needy person whom 
at other times Mr. Scrooge browbeats, and oppresses, and charges great 
sums for rent. A reader who will not be so well satisfied is the reader who 
reads the ‘‘Christmas Carol,” at the same time knowing the late Dr. John 
Mason Neale’s “ Christmas Carol,” and being desirous of that author’s getting 
due credit for what good things he did. For the rest, “The Sailor’s 
Snug Harbor” describes a New York institution, and should be read by New 
Yorkers ; Miss Thackeray’s ‘ Old Kensington” goes on; so does Mr. Charles 
Reade’s novel and Mr. Wilkie Collins’s; the “Recollections of an Old 
Stager ” revive for us the duelling days of “the giants,” who used to make 
of Congress.a bear-garden, and once in so often disgraced us all and made 
us all ridiculous as well as contemptible by their chivalrous performances ; 
Mr. Curtis resuscitates his agreeable Sassafras Club, of which too little has 
been heard of lategagpme one writes well enough about the British 
Museum’s Reading R66% ; and there are several other articles. 


Savings- Banks Life Insurance. By "lizur Wright. (Boston.)—Whatever 
emanates from the pen of this veteran advocate ef life insurance is worthy 
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the careful attention of every one engaged in the business of insuring lives, 
a business in which perhaps five millions of the people of this country are 
interested as prospective beneficiaries under policies now in foree. Mr. 
Wright undertakes to analyze each class of endowment policies—life policies 
being regarded as endowments payable at death or 100, the age beyond which 
it is unscientific for anybody to live. He points out the distinction between 
“Tnsurance,” or that portion of the contract which more directly 
the company, and “ Self-insurance,” or that which directly concerns the in- 
dividual policy-holder; the former showing the company’s actual risk, the 
latter the amount by which each person insares himself, and which is treated 
as a savings-bank deposit, to be withdrawn at the option of the depositer, 
the company making a small “ surrender charge"? to compensate them for 
procuring a new insurant to fill the vacancy created by the retiring member. 

The principles on which these savings-bank life insurance tables are based 
are regarded as correct by our best actuarial authorities; but whether the 
assumed “margin” for expenses is liberal enough te attract the soliciting 
agent, without whose intervention little or no business has yet been obtained 
—whether ageuts and clerks can carry into practice the somewhat compli 
cated system of commissions proposed —and whether the “surrender 
charges” are sufficient to effect the end desired, are all questions which will 
in time be determined by those having the requisite practical knowledge. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
January 7. 

‘TILE money market since our last has shown a continued strmgency, and 

during the week borrowers have been compelled to pay the monstrous 
rates that prevailed through the month of December. The rates of in- 
terest upon call loans have ruled all the way from 7 per cent. per 
annum to ly per cent. per diem. These halcyon days for lenders, (in- 
cluding, by the way, a great number of the solid men of the Street), who 
bravely defy the pains and penalties of the usury laws, are about over, 
and in all probability we shall hear no more about “tight money ” until 
April next, when large amounts of currency will be sent away to the inte- 


rior, The repeal of the obnoxious usury law is demanded by nearly all | 


business men with whom we have come in contact, and the cry of “free 
trade” in money is general. From all that we hear it is not improbable 
that a determined movement will be made in the approaching session of the 
Legislature for the repeal of the law prohibiting owners of property in the 
shape of money from disposing of it as they see fit. The chief opposition to 
the repeal of the law will come from members who represent interior dis- 
tricts of the State, where farmers dread the possibility of having to pay over 
7 per cent. for money borrowed upon mortgages on their farms. As the law 
now stands, the large moneyed institutions, in order to make interest upon 
the money owned by or left with them on deposit, gladly loan it out ‘on 
time” to parties in Wall Street at the outside legal rate, know- 
ing that during the dull summer months they can obtain but 3 or 4 per cent., 
and that they are prohibited by law from taking more than 7 per cent. in the 
fall, when money is always more or less stringent. This places a large 
amount of money in the hands of Wall-Street people, who, when the pinch 
comes, are sure to squeeze out of borrowers all they can get, and succeed, 
day after day, and week after week, in obtaining the rates we have quoted 
as having been paid during the last thirty days. 

It seems to us that if the usury law was repealed, capitalists and moueyed 
institutions would always keep their money “in hand,” knowing that they 
could profit by the increased rates of interest occasioned by any great de- 
maud, and make up for the low rates they may have to accept during a time 
of ease by loaning upon such terms as would make a fair average rate of 
interest upon their money for the year. This, at least, would certainly tend 
to keep rates down to something like a reasonable limit. 

At the close of the week the disbursements of the various corporations, 
in the shape of dividends and interest, which are variously estimated in this 
city alone at from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000, have already begun to 
be felt in the increased supply of loanable funds in the Street, on Satar- 
day the highest rate for money being 7’ per diem, which was paid very 
early in the day, and from which point there was a gradual decline until 
the afternoon, when it was freely offered at four and five per cent. 

The weekly bank statement is again favorable, and indicates an easier 
working of the money market; the gain in legal tenders is small, but the 
Government disbursements of gold interest have contributed about two 
and a quarter millions to the bank reserve. The following is the statement 
in detail, compared with that of last week : 








Dec. 28. Jan. 4, Differences. 

NE ccc kncditicntelcn ced icenet inet $17,241,800 $19,478,100 Gc. $2,236,300 
Laaed HemOGED. .0.0 ccevccec ccceceteccccescs 41,119,600 41,165,400 Inc. 45,800 
Weta PONTO se ino ond cnekknethesctnceesta $8,361,400 $60,643,500 Inc. $2,282,100 
CPE OR goo cv idisecacisadesscncdcscteses $27,573.000 $27,613 800 Inc.  $40.800 
ce CTT OA eo ee aR 198,529,600 203,808,100 Inc. 5,278,500 
Patel TRIOS. 0.5 etic ses cvescctccnde $226,102,600 $231 ,421,900 Inc. $5,319,300 
95 per Cent. reEverve........ cece coveces 56,525,650 £9.855,475 

Excess over legal reserve............... 1,835,750 2,788,025 952,275 


The above statement shows that the banks now hold in excess of the legal 
reserve $2,788,025, against $1,835,750 last week, a gain of $952,275. 

Cousiderably less than half the average amount of business has been 
transacted at the Stock Exchange during the week, owing to the occurrence 
of a holiday, and it is denominated in Wall Street parlance a “ broken 
week.” 


The features of the market have been Central and Hudson, Erie, Lake 
Shore, Pacifie Mail, and Western Union Telegraph. The speculation in 
Pacifie Mail, in which a prominent officer of the company is represented as 
being interested in favor of a decline in the price, received an unexpected 
unpetus in its downward tendency by the report of the disabling at sea of 





another steamer, which caused a decline to 72>; on Tuesday from 75°,, the 


price on Monday. The recovery of the price to 744 at the close of the week 
would indicate that the large operators were purchasers at the decline. 
Nearly 170,000 shares are recorded as haying changed hands during the 
week, which was the largest amount of business transacted in any one 


, stock. Next in point of dealing has been Erie, and its price is higher, in 





sympathy with the higher quotations of the London market. Central and 
Hudson has been active, and the advauced price of last week has been well 
sustained ; the oft-repeated report is afloat that the company will increase 
its capital stock from $29,422,330 to $100,000,000, by issuing new stock to 
the stockholders at a low price, the proceeds to be expended in increasing 
the capacity of the road, by giving it four tracks. The speculation in 
Western Union Telegraph has not made material headway, and, at the close, 
the price is at its lowest point for the week. On Saturday, after the publi- 
cation of the favorable bank statement, the general market, from some un- 
accountable reason, became weak, and prices receded from 1 to 14¢ per cent. 
on the more active stocks from the highest prices of the day. Owing to the 
declaration of the usual 4 per cent. dividend, about which some doubts had 
been current, the price of Lake Shore remained firm in the face of the de- 
cline in the general market. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Company has declared a dividend of 4 
per cent. in stock in place of the usual 5 per cent. semi-annual cash divi- 
dend which its stockholders have been for years in the habit of receiving. 
The road has been in great need of repairs and improvements, and the earn- 
ing for the last six months will probably be expended in that way. 


The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad Company has lately leased 
the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in perpetuity. ‘The lease took 
effect on the 1st of January. The agreement provides that as soon as a sat- 
isfactory and certain construction can be placed upon the laws of Illinois 
and Lowa relating to the consolidation of railroad companies, either by legal 
decision or legislative action, there shall be effected a complete consolida- 
tion of the two companies. In the meantime, the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad Company agrees to pay to the stockholders of the Burling- 
ton aud Missouri River Railroad Company the same dividend it pays to its 
own. At the time that the directors of the two companies proposed to their 
respective stockholders the above lease, and ultimate consolidation, the 
directors of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company declared 
a dividend of 25 per cent. in the form of 7 per cent. bonds of the Company, 
dependent upon the vote of the stockholders of both companies in favor of 
the lease. This dividend was made for the purpose of equalizing the value 
of the two stocks and also of dividing the surplus of the Chicago, Burliug- 
ton, and Quincey, which amounted to over $3,500,000. 


Government bonds have been firm, and on Saturday prices were some- 
what higher than at the close of last week. Should no important change 
take place in the gold market, it is probable that the usual demand from 
corporations, and from other investors, will impart fitmness to the market 
during the present month, and carry prices higher. The Treasury pro- 
gramme for January includes a purchase of $1,000,000 bonds for the sinking 
fund on each Wednesday, making $5,000,000 bonds to be purchased during 
the mouth. It is to be hoped that the Treasury will meet with more success 
in the amount of its purchases than it did last month, when less than 
$1,000,000 bonds were obtained altogether. 


A very limited amount of business has been transacted in State bonds. 
The interesting announcement (to holders) is made that the interest upon 
the bonds of the State of Louisiana, due January 1, will not be paid, owing 
to the want of funds, caused by the non-collection of taxes. Several of the 
counties in Missouri have also defaulted in the payment of the interest on 
their bonds, due at the same time. 

The demaud for railroad bonds has been fair, considering the extreme 
dulness of the week. The principal transactions have been in the bonds of 
the Union Pacific, and Boston, Hartford, and Erie railroad companies. The 
price of the latter has advanced from 4213 to 45, on a report, which set 
Boston parties to buying, that further aid was to be extended to the road by 
the State of Massachusetts. 

The tendency of the gold market has been slightly downward, the highest 
sales of the week having been at 11214, and the lowest at 1115s. There is 
said to be at present no strong party or clique in the market interested in 
keeping up the price, and the impression seems to prevail that the importa- 
tions for the next six months will be light; consequently, a very small 
amount of specie will be required for shipment. The professional operators 
look for lower prices, and if the market could be left free from all speculative 
inflaences the premium would undoubtedly decline. The Treasury will sell 
$1,000,000 gold on each Thursday of the month of January, making 
$5,000,000 to be sold during the month. 
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